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Universe photo by Bryan L. Anderton 
BYU’s Earth Science Mu- 


im, stands amid BYU's respected dinosaur bone collection 
itis stored under the east stands of Cougar Stadium. 


fluseum lacks funds 


\(U has respected bone collection, 
it needs money for dinosaur museum 


JALAN K. BAILEY 
jverse Staff Writer 


jthough the BYU Earth Science 
jeum has one of the largest col- 
‘ons of dinosaur bones from the 
Hssic time period, it has no 
sy for preparing the collection 
Miilding new facilities needed to 
lay it, according to the museum 
ijior. 

Ve have one of the largest collec- 
) of bones in the world from the 
issic period,” said Wade Miller. 
1 problem is that we can’t pre- 
and exhibit the majority of it. 
jon’t have sufficient funding.” 

. Dinosaur repository | 

-U has become one of the most 
trtant dinosaur repositories in 
lyorld, said Dr. John S. MclIn- 
jan internationally known ex- 
On sauropod dinosaurs from 
\eyan College in Middleton, 
}. “There certainly should be a 
g facility for exhibition and 
of the specimens.” 

2 Earth Science Museum is lo- 
in a small exhibit and storage 
ding west of Cougar Stadium. 
uilding was completed by the 
}¥sity in 1976. It was provided 
W the museum could acquire 
th funding to construct a new 


qige. 

| Under Cougar Stadium 

e than 70 percent of the bones 
collection are still encased in 
ame plaster that protected 
upon removal from the quar- 
Where they were found, said 
tadtman, assistant curator for 
/Useum. The museum is storing 
"of the 100-ton collection under 
YU Cougar Stadium and in 
jjuonset huts, where they will 
Wn until funding is obtained. 

}ze the museum is a part of 


‘/EPHEN K. CHRISTIANSEN 
se Staff Writer 
liverse Services 


American Indian Services is 
‘free garden seeds to thou- 
if Mexican families as part of a 
. {n that resulted in the harvest 
) than 23,000 gardens in 1987. 
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BYU, which is owned and operated 
by The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, the state of Utah 
provides no money for the museum 
as it does for other such facilities at 
state universities. 

Funding priorities 

The reason the university hasn’t 
funded the museum, said Paul 
Richards, director of public commu- 
nications for BYU, is because the 
board of trustees for the university 
feels that there are other funding 
projects that take precedence over 
the. Eaith. Science Museum. One 
such projéct is anew museum for the 
College of Fine Arts. 

The board of trustees feels the 
museum collection is important, said 
Richards. However, the university 
isn’t in a position to take it on as a 
funding project. 

“It’s a matter of priority,” he said. 
“There’s only so much money to go 
around .. . and the university can’t 
do all things at once.” 

According to Frank Cowen, direc- 
tor of publicity for the museum, the 
university has done all it can to help 
them. “When we get in a tight fix, 
they give us all the help they can.” 

Three-year grant 

The reason other institutions in- 
terested in the study of prehistoric 
life forms, or paleontology, haven’t 
come to the aid of the Earth Science 
Museum, said Stadtman, is because 
“they all have their own funding 
problems. Nobody is going to offer 
us anything.” 

According to Miller, the museum 
is barely surviving on a $134,000 
three-year grant from the National 
Science Foundation (NSF), a gov- 
ernment agency that funds scientific 
projects that show no monetary re- 
turn — like paleontology. 

With the grant, the museum has 
See MUSEUM on page 4 


Eran Call, assistant director of 
American Indian Services at BYU, 
said the seeds are arriving now and 
his organization is getting ready to 
ship them. 

“We have received donations from 
different parts of the country,” Call 
said. “The seeds are coming in from 
all over.” 

Call said although not all the seeds 
have been collected yet, some are 
waiting at the Mexican border now. 
“They should arrive in Mexico Octo- 
ber 20 or 21,” he said. 

Call learned in 1983. that seeds 
from a Portland seed company were 
being dumped or burned. Federal 
consumer laws dictated that leftover 
vegetable and garden seeds from one 
growing season could not be sold in 
the next. 

Call’s organization works to im- 
prove the quality of life for native peo- 
ple. With permission from the seed 
company, seeds were distributed to 
1,094 families the first year. 

The University of Chihuahua 
joined the effort in 1985 and, using its 
extension services, boosted the num- 
ber of gardens significantly. Since 
then, other Mexican universities have 
cooperated as have American and 
Mexican government agencies, 
churches and communities. 

In 1987 alone, 23,820 gardens were 
harvested. Call said he estimates the 
project has. improved the diets of 
more than 100,000 people. 
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Teen pregnancy hearing planned 


By DENISE DALEY 
Universe Staff Writer 


A recent report from the Gover- 
nor’s Task Force on teen-age preg- 
nancy prevention that supports absti- 
nence and does. not include 
contraceptives as an alternative will 
be discussed in a public hearing in 
Provo today. 

The task force hearing will be held 
in the Provo School District Board 
room from 7 to 9 p.m. 

Those wishing to express their 
views need to call 538-1032 before the 
meeting. Another hearing will occur 
Wednesday in Salt Lake City at the 
State Capitol. 

According to state Republican Sen. 
Stephen J. Rees, the task force has 
worked for the past year to develop a 
plan for preventing teen-age preg- 
nancy in Utah. 

The report, released earlier this 
month, presents the findings and re- 
comendations of the task force. In the 
report, the group said it would not 
support the use of contraceptives as 
an alternative to abstinence. The re- 
fusal to support contraceptives as a 
measure against teen pregnancy has 
received criticism from several au- 
thorities. Planned Parenthood co-au- 
thored a minority recommendation 
that said, “Not all adolescents come 
from the same backgrounds and cir- 
cumstances... for teenagers who do 
not or will not choose abstinence, con- 
traception is a safe and effective way 
to avoid the problems of early preg- 
nancy and parenthood.” 


“| agree that it is best to teach abstinence. The 
lifelong consequences are really traumatic, and 
could be put off if the decision not to have sex is 
made at the age of 10 or 12.” 


—Rita Midgley 


director of the Young Mothers School in Provo 


Rees said, “(The group took) a clear 
and positive stand that sexual absti- 
nence among teen-agers is the best 
way to prevent adolescent preg- 
nancy and proposes ways to promote 
greater sexual abstinence by téen- 
agers.” 

Locally, Alpine School District has 
revised their sex education policy. It 
now includes AIDS education, and ac- 
cording to the policy, works as both a 
supplement and a complement to the 
standards taught at home by the par- 
ents or patrons. 

“Currently we include a unit on 
preventing teen pregnancy in health, 


and we have a family-life class,” said: 


Drew Bolander, vice principle at 
Provo’s Timpview High School in 
Provo School District. 

“T intend to attend the public hear- 
ings on the report from the task force 
and put in my input,” he said. 

Rita Midgley, director of the 
Young Mothers School in Provo, said 
she felt the problem with the Provo 
community is that “we have become 
very accepting of it. We are not get- 
ting it across that it is okay to say no.” 

Midgley said the problem is in- 


creasing. She has 21 more students 
this year than last. “I agree that it is 
best to teach abstinence,” said Midg- 
ley. “The lifelong consequences are 
really traumatic, and could be put off 
if the descision not to have sex is made 
at the age of 10 or 12.” 

A 15-year-old girl from the Nebo 
School District discovered she was 
pregnant and has_ experienced 
changes in the past two weeks that 
have altered her previous “little girl” 
outlook on life. 

The girl asked not to be identified 
and will be called Jane in this article. 

Jane just started high school, and 
after three months she has decided to 
go on homestudy so she can bring up 
her grades. In the last week, Jane has 
gone through a process of confirming 
she was pregnant which includes 
telling her parents, doctor’s check- 
ups and tests and a miscarriage. 

“T went through a lot of pain,” Jane 
said. “Last Tuesday night I was in 
pain for 12 hours. Not just cramps, 
but all across my stomach. I didn’t 
think being pregnant was so bad, but 
I was really sick. I slept night and 
day.” The day after she found out she 


State incumbent chal 


By ELONA J. WOODWARD 
Universe Staff Writer 


Democrat James T. Pettersson and 
Libertarian Sharon H. Bird are both 
challenging Republican incumbent 
Byron Harward in November’s leg- 
islative election. 

Utah County’s 64th Legislative 
District includes most of eastern 
Provo andextends to the foothills. 

Tax initiatives main issue 

Harward sees the tax initiative as 
the main issue and is determined to 
carry out election results in a way 
that will not punish citizens. 

“IT agree wholeheartedly with the 
right of the voters to decide issues 
like this,” sai Harward. 

“If the initiatives do pass, then I 
will work hard to make all of the cuts 
in a way that won’t make people 
scream.” 

Tax concerns 

Pettersson is also concerned with 
taxation. 

“It is vital that we have a tax struc- 
ture that is fair and equitable for busi- 
nesses and for the people,” he said. 

“Our money needs to be maximized 
and used efficiently so that we get the 
most use for our money,” added Pet- 
tersson. 

Bird said she fears that Utah is be- 


coming another third world nation. | 


‘With our taxes as high as they are, 
we are driving people out of our 
state.” She is campaigning to cut 
taxes and repeal the laws. 

“There are too many laws in our 
nation which are causing too many 
shortages and economic decline . . 
there is too much government,” 
added Bird. 

Initiative C 

Harward supports the proposed 

block granting because “it frees up 


to Mexico 


This year, 12 new areas have been 
targeted for distribution, he said. 

Some of the seeds are transported 
to remote areas of Mexico, where 
many natives have never planted gar- 
dens. Others have gone to Bolivia, 
Ecuador and Guatemala. 

Call said it is gratifying to see the 
difference the seed dissemination 
program has made in people’s lives. 
He said he remembers visiting one 
woman’s backyard garden in Mexico 
and being impressed by its size. 

“T said, Wow. For you and four chil- 
dren this is a big garden.” She smiled 
and told him six families were eating 
from it. 

Call said the germination rate of 
normal seeds on the North American 
market is about 90 percent. Most of 
the seeds that go to Mexico retain 
that rate, but carrots, onions and let- 
tuce drop to about 60 percent. 

The growing season in Mexico is 
nearly identical to North America’s 
season, except in the far south, where 
it begins in October. 

In rural Mexico, as in other parts of 
the world, garden seeds are often ex- 
pensive and hard to come by, Call 
said. 

Call recalled an anecdote when a 
Mexican religious leader told Call 
some of the seeds were cursed. “Some 
of them are fine; they grew into beau- 
tiful cabbages,” the leader said. “But 
others came up like bushes, covered 
with tiny, useless cabbages.” 


the school districts to use the money 
in ways that they know will benefit 
our children.” 

Initiative C is another issue that 
Harward sees as enhancing Utah’s 
educational programs. “Initiative C 
encourages private schooling which 


District this legislative district covers several distinct 


64 


on 1300 West to the Provo River up to Columbia Lan 
Avenue; and east on 300 North up to the foothills. 


will help private schools take over 
some of the responsibility of educat- 
ing our children,” said Harward. 
Pettersson is a long time educator 
who feels that Utah’s educational sys- 
tem is excellent. 
“It is essential that we maintain 
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| Report suggests abstinence, not contraceptives 


was pregnant, Jane told her mother. 

Jane’s mother said the doctor told 
Jane she was in week 16 of pregnancy, 
but the baby had stopped. growing. 
According to her mother, Jane was 
gradually miscarrying the baby and 
the doctor told her to just let nature . 
take its course. 

“T still do not think I have lost it all, 
but I have an appointment in Novem- 
ber to find out. At first I felt really 
disappointed, but then I realized I 
was to young too have a baby and that 
it was okay,” Jane said. 

“These kids just do not know what 
they are in for,” said Jane’s mother. 
“They are just too young. If these 
kids only knew the hard times Jane 
has had, or the pain she has gone 
through. When she first told me she 
asked, ‘Are you going to yell at me? 
Are you going to hit me?’ and I said, 
‘Would it do any good? If it would 
make it go away, believe me I would,” 
she added. 

“My husband and I prayed about — 
what we should do, but we just did not 
get any answer. 

“When we found out Jane was los- 
ing the baby, we felt like everything 
had lifted, and it was for the best,” — 
she said. 

Jane said if her friends asked her © 
she would tell them not to have sex. 

“T learned. It was hard, but I have 
learned my lesson. I do not not want 
to date anymore. I just want to be 
friends,” Jane said. 

Jane said she felt bitter toward the 
boy who made her pregnant, and that 

See PREGNANCY on page 8 


enged 


and continue to develop our educa- 
tional-system,” he said. » 

Improving teacher salary and — 
morale, treating large class sizes and 
taking care of the lack of teaching sup- 
plies are a few issues Pettersson 
would like to address. ‘ 


parts of Provo east of I-15 including north 
e; east on 1230 North to University 


Building an atmosphere 
conducive to learning 


By BEKY BEATON 
The Daily Universe 


The best universities will be com- 
mitted to facilitating the development 
of a community of scholar-citizens. 

So declared Ernest L. Boyer as he 
began the seminar on general educa- 
tion outside the classroom. In the 
book “College,” he wrote: “The un- 
dergraduate college should be held to- 
gether by something more than 
plumbing, a common grievance over 
parking, or football rallies in the fall. 
What students do in dining halls, on 
the playing fields, and in the (dormi- 
tories) late at night all combine to in- 


| fluence the outcome of the college ed- 


ucation.” 

The challenge, Boyer said, is “to 
extend the resources for learning on 
the campus and to see academic and 
nonacademic life as interlocked.” 

This may not be so easy. The Task 
Group on General Education of the 
Association of American Colleges has 


‘pointed out that students often resent 


attempts to extend learning beyond 
the classroom, into the dorms or their 
leisure hours. The Task Group calls 
this resentment “a symptom that (the 
students) make a division between 
their own life and that of the class- 
room, and it indicates a problem to be 
overcome rather than an attitude to 
be accepted at face value.” 


Attention to non-classroom factors 
in the general education process is 
critical to success with the student. 
“For instance, we may draft elabo- 
rate objectives such as helping stu- 
dents to think critically while over- 
looking the basic fact that they may 


often come to class without even hav-- 


ing read the assignment,” the Task 
Group said. “This fact overshadows 
much else and can defeat our efforts 
as instructors before we enter the 
classroom.” 

Solving this problem requires the 
cooperation of the entire university 
community because “no single in- 
structor can easily go against estab- 
lished institutional norms.” This 
means, in particular, “sustained ex- 
plorations with students of what their 
part of the educational contract is.” 

Boyer suggested that changing this 
damaging attitude should begin with 
freshmen orientation and continue in 
a formal way at least through the en- 
tire first year. Students must under- 
stand the relationship between col- 
lege rules and student conduct, and 
how these affect the total academic 
experience. 

President Gordon B. Hinckley, in 
speaking of the honor code in his ad- 
dress last week, said “It is designed to 
insure the presence on this campus of 
a student body of young men and 
young women with standards above 


the cut of the world at large, ideals 
that are conducive to spiritual rela- . 
tionships, and a social atmosphere of 
respectability.” 

He added that by subscribing 
wholeheartedly to the code, student 
please see The Setting on page 3 
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Pentagon protest creates traffic snarl 


WASHINGTON — About 1,000 demonstrators created a commuter night- 
mare Monday but failed to achieve their goal of blockading the Pentagon 
during a boisterous protest of American policies toward El Salvador. 

Authorities said about 240 men and women were arrested. There were 
scattered episodes of fisticuffs between police and demonstrators. 

The demonstration, sponsored by a coalition of a half-dozen peace groups, 
began at 5 a.m. EDT and extended into early afternoon. The protesters 
succeeded in forcing Defense Department workers to abandon the huge park- 
ing lot south of the Pentagon — which normally accomodates 3,700 cars — and 
to run a human guantlet through selected entrances to get to their offices. 

“But they didn’t shut down the building; they just created a lot of inconve- 
nience and long walks,” said Glenn Flood, a Pentagon spokesman. 

Police, including one officer who was attacked by protesters, arrested 
several people when they sat in a road to block a military bus from entering the 
parking lot. 

The demonstrators oppose U.S. aid to the Salvadoran government, which 
has been engaged in a war against leftist guerrillas since 1980. An estimated 
60,000 people have died in that conflict, which has produced continuing allega- 
tions of “death squad” killings by policemen and soldiers. 


Nobel Prize inmedicine awarded Monday 


STOCKHOLM, Sweden — Two researchers from the United States and one 
from. Britain won the Nobel Prize in medicine Monday for helping develop 


Til 


drugs to fight AIDS, herpes, leukemia, malaria, heart disease and stomach J 


ulcers. 

The award capped more than four decades of pioneering work for Gertrude 
B. Elion and George H. Hitchings, who began collaborating in 1945 at Well- 
come Research Laboratories in Research Triangle Park, N.C. 

They share the $390,000 prize with Sir James W. Black of King’s College 
Hospital Medical School in London. His research led to a beta blocker drug for 
heart disease and a drug for peptic ulcers. 

“TI wished I had my beta blockers handy,” Black, 64, quipped at a news 
conference at King’s College after he learned he won. 

Dr. Gosta Garton, amember of the Nobel Assembly at Karolinska Institute, 
which awards the prize, said the three winners were “well-chosen.” 


Ugandan jetliner crashes in Rome fog 


ROME — The pilot of a Uganda Airlines jetliner tried at least twice to land 
his plane in thick fog before it crashed into houses and trees early Monday, 
killing 30 of the 52 people aboard, officials and passengers said. 

Authorities said the fog and a possible misunderstanding between the pilot 
and the control tower at Leonardo da Vinci Airport may have caused the 
crash, which also injured the 22 others aboard the Boeing 707. Many of the 
injured were in critical condition with burns, fractures and shock. Wreckage 
was strewn for a halfa mile. Only one of the seven crew members, the steward, 
survived. 

The jet missed the runway by several hundred yards. It tore through a 
‘wooden house, clipped a garage, demolished a brick house under construction 
and plowed through the parking lot of a car rental agency, destroying 75 cars, 
authorities said. 

A spokesman for the airport administration said on condition of anonymity 
that tape recordings of conversation between the tower and the crew were 
turned over to authorities. Authorities also reported retrieving the ee data 
recorder. 


Use of Philippine bases assured for U.S. 


WASHINGTON — The United States and the Philippines concluded an 
agreement Monday to guarantee U.S. military use of strategic air and naval 


bases in the Southeast Asian country through 1991 in exchange for $962 million 


in American aid. 
That represents an increase of $258 million in economic and military assis- 
tance as part ofa complicated arrangement that permits the Philippines to use 
“a substantial portion” to reduce its debt and bars American soldiers who test 
positive for AIDS from serving in the country. 


Another key provision of the agreement, which was released as Secretary of | 


State George P. Shultz and Foreign Secretary Raul Manglapus signed the 
pact, maintains the U.S. policy of not disclosing whether ships or planes 
stopping at the bases or passing through carry nuclear weapons. 

“These transits, overflights or visits will. be conducted.in accordance with 
existing procedures, which may be: changed: or modified . 
agreement of both parties,” the memorandum said. 


Witnesses say murder suspect not violent 


BRIGHAM CITY — The defense rested in the first-degree murder trial of 
John F. Pendergrass on Monday after witnesses testified that the defendant 
was nota violent man. — 

Closing arguments were scheduled for today. Pendergrass, 19, is charged 
with shooting Ray Dale Jenkins, 22, Clearfield, during a May 27, 1987 camping 
trip at Willard Bay in Box Elder County. County Attorney Jon Bunderson 
contends Pendergrass killed Jenkins because he wanted the victim’s truck. 

Jurors visited the camp site Monday morning, and then returned to the 
courtroom to hear two employees of the Millereek Youth Corrections Center, 
Bryan PoVey and John Boatwright, testify that Pendergrass was mild tem- 
pered during his stay at the facility. 

Pendergrass’ father took the stand to testify that his son and Jenkins both 
appeared to be under the influence of drugs when they left for the camping 
trip. Fletcher Pendergrass said he did not ask where they were going because 
he was happy to see them leave. He said his son had been a source of sorrow. 
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WEATHER 


SLC/Provo 


Tuesday: Mostly sunny skies and 
warm temperatures are expected. 
Highs will be in the mid-70s, with 
lows in the 40s. 

Sunrise: 7:42 a.m. 

Sunset: 6:43 p.m. 


Wednesday: Fair to partly 
cloudy skies expected with 
continued mild and warm 
afternoon temperatures. 


Mostly Sunny 
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Quote of the day: 


‘And blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit 
the earth.” 


----3 Nephi 12:5 


Supreme Court to review flag-burning law 


WASHINGTON — The Supreme 
Court, agreeing to decide how far 
states may go to limit some forms of 


political protest, said Monday it will _ 


review a Texas law that makes it a 
crime to burn the American flag. 

The justices, setting the stage for a 
politically and emotionally charged 
ruling, will consider reinstating a con- 
viction against a man who burned a 
flag at a demonstration during the 
1984 Republican National Convention 
in Dallas. 


A decision is expected by next July. 

In other action, the court: 

—Agreed in a potentially impor- 
tant libel case to review a $200,000 
award won against an Ohio newspa- 
per. 

The justices will examine how 
closely appeals courts must scrutinize 
jury findings of “actual malice” when 
a public figure sues for libel. 

—Said it will hear a Reagan admin- 
istration appeal aimed at making it 
easier for the government to conduct 


Bush, Dukakis trade attacks 
three weeks left in campaign 


Associated Press 


George Bush, signaling he won’t sit 
on his lead in the campaign’s final 
weeks, returned to the attack Mon- 
day and said Michael Dukakis should 
“stop running down our defenses.” 

Dukakis charged Bush with ignor- 
ing the nation’s 
loss of industrial 
jobs. A 
Battling the no- 
tion that he is slip- 
ping hopelessly 
behind, the Demo- 
cratic presidential 
nominee began a 
campaign swing 
through industrial 
states crucial to 
his chances. 

He said his Republican rival has 
“sat on his hands while America’s in- 
dustrial heartland has been fighting 
for its life.” 

With three weeks left in the presi- 
dential race, aides to Dukakis said he 
would seek to sharpen the differences 
between himself and the vice presi- 
dent, particularly on economic issues. 

But as he arrived in Ohio, a big 
state crucial to his chances, a new 
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statewide poll by the Akron Beacon 


Journal showed Bush holding a dou- . 


ble-digit lead. 

Bush, buoyant but cautioning 
against overconfidence, toured a 
Denver-area defense plant where 
“Star Wars” research is conducted. 

He used the setting to say Dukakis 
has a “total lack of 
understanding of 
our military” and is 
“trying desper- 


the mainstream” 
by acknowledging 
a need to modern- 
ize land-based nu- 
clear missiles. 

“But there is 
strong reason to 
doubt that he would 
do it,” Bush said. “He still opposes 
the MX and he thinks the Midgetman 
costs too much.” 

Dukakis and his campaign staff 
were embracing the idea of running 
as the underdog. 

To underscore his _ resolve, 
Dukakis said “My spirits are good” 
and took trumpet in hand to Play 
“Happy Days Are Here Again,” 
Democratic standard. 


LG 


ately to jump into . 


HEWLETT 
PACKARD 


tax-fraud investigations. The court 
will use a California case involving the 
Church of Scientology to settle a dis- 
pute over Internal Revenue Service 
powers. 

—Let stand the espionage and 
theft convictions of former U.S. intel- 
ligence analyst Samuel Loring 
Morison for giving secret satellite 
photographs to a British magazine. 

—Agreed in a case from Ohio to 
decide whether states may give 
larger retirement benefits to public 
employees based on the age when 
they are forced to quit work. 

In the flag-burning case, the Texas 
branch of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union urged the justices not to 
review a ruling that permitted the 
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‘BUILD A SOUND 
FINANCIAL 
CAREER ASA 
STOCKBROKER 


We are a large nationwide investment banking 
firm seeking highly motivated graduates to train 
as account executives. 

‘Call for a personal interview...it’s your first 
step towards bercoming a stockbroker. Openings 
in major cities across the country. 
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flag burning. The ACLU said std} 
officials were trying to “create a serg 
of legal uncertainty” where none ¢ 
ists. 

Flag-burning generally has 18 
been a hot issue since the days of Vi 
nam War protests. 

However,the case may attract cif 
siderable attention because of the 
terest being focused on patriotic v 
ues by the current president} 
campaign. 


The justices agreed Monday to //, 


view a ruling by the Texas Courti@ 
Criminal Appeals that last Ay), 
threw out the flag-burning convict 
of Gregory Lee Johnson, who tf 
been sentenced to one year in jail ¢ 
fined $2,000. 
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jyaffect in a very positive and 
jmgful way the distinctive qual- 
jf this university.” Different 
j, but surely a recognition that 
/nic and personal life cannot be 
jed if the best results are to be 
‘ed. 


#lons has been underestimated 
jst campuses, Boyer said. “Resi- 
il living is, in fact, one of the 
lwell-guided aspects of the un- 
lduate experience. Students 
en a room on campus, but fre- 
y they are not prepared for 
5 too often a casual and some- 
ii¢haotic part of campus life.” 
| eee alone creates many 
Ams. - 

responsibility for overseeing 
}z has, Boyer said, “been dele- 
0 far down the administrative 
that leaders on the campus 
|:tle idea about what goes on in 
jacilities — unless there is a big 
| Resident assistants become 
7 involved in shaping the lives 
yents and helping the college 
jlish its most fundamental 
1 Yet, on most campuses, such 
fiare chosen without much 
ng and sent untrained to deal 
}building full of people coping 

2 most difficult crises of grow- 


7” suggests more involvement 
}'r administrative levels in dor- 
life. He advocates careful 
jag of R.A.s and a rigorous 
ij} program, both before and 
service. He says clearly artic- 
‘nd carefully enforced rules of 
}iare necessary to protect the 
hand safety of every student 
Vontribute to “creating an en- 
‘le community of learning.” 
tiould also be explored to make 
gions between resident and 
ing students. 
} Students’ health 
ver area of personal life, Boyer 
‘amural athletics, health edu- 
lind food services also require 
Wition of colleges serious about 
n. The link between physical 
lind classroom performance is 
iblished and schools should do 
«\ng they can to help students 
‘n physical fitness. 
‘should also be open time and 
‘relaxation and solitude, and 
tof activities where students 
hy time with their friends. 
portant is a place on campus 
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jamportance of residential living 
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where students and faculty can go to- 
gether to continue classroom conver- 
sations and build personal relation- 
ships. 
Student involvement 

Boyer referred to research showing 
that students involved in extracurric- 
ular or small-group activities tended 
to stay enrolled in college. The effec- 
tiveness of the undergraduate experi- 
ence is “directly linked to the time 
students spend on campus and to the 
quality of their involvement in activi-’ 
ties.” 

The campus should also foster a 
community spirit. Boyer said “The 
campus cannot be satisfied if students 
separate themselves from one an- 
other or, worse, reinforce stereo- 
types and prejudices.” To avoid this, 
even large institutions should seek to 
“ouild alliances between the class- 
room and campus life, to find group 
activities, traditions and common val- 
ues to be shared.” 

Traditions essential 

‘He suggested that, in addition to 
events related to intercollegiate ath- 
letics, all-college seminars and arts 
and lectures series should be consid- 
ered. He also recommended careful 
attention to convocations and gradua- 
tions, and perhaps the reinstitution of 
formal matriculation ceremonies 
where these are no longer held. 

Another suggestion is, when cir- 
cumstances warrant, to suspend 
classes for one day to get the entire 
community together to discuss issues 


of campus-wide concerti*"All schodis™ 


should also develop their own special 
sets of traditions as a means of draw- 
ing their students, faculty and staff 
together. 

Boyer also discussed at length the 
importance of off-campus learning ex- 
periences. Field experiences for all 
students, in the form of internships or 
undergraduate research projects, 
were highly recommended. He sug- 
gested that institutions provide lan- 
guage immersion residence programs 
and find ways to make study abroad 
programs affordable to most stu- 
dents. 

Service critical 
He said that service outside the uni- 


‘versity was also a critical factor in 


rounding out the college experience. 
Service is a way for students to “be- 
come responsible, engaged adults.” 
For maximum benefit, however, col- 
lege-sponsored programs must be “as 
carefully thought out. and as rigor- 
ously evaluated as the academic pro- 


wt 


bya bookitore 


gram.” Students should have a formal 
opportunity to reflect and report on 
their experiences. 

When they do, they may begin to 
see “the relationship between what 
they learn and how they live.” Col- 
leges committed to the ideal of service 
might, he said, consider a formal con- 
tract drawn up when the student first 
comes to the school, in which the stu- 
dent pledges to complete a “service- 
learning unit,” working closely with a 
mentor. Such service could be con- 
nected with the major. 


College atmosphere important 

In conclusion, Boyer said, “The goal 
of the undergraduate experience is 
not only to prepare the undergradu- 
ates for careers, but to enable them to 
live lives of dignity and purpose; not 
only to give knowledge to the stu- 
dent, but to channel knowledge to hu- 
mane ends.” If this is to occur, atten- 
tion must be paid to the total 
atmosphere of the school and how it 
reflects a “community of learners.” 

Boyer’s questions for the college to 
ask: 

— Are the lessons of the classroom 
applied in the college community it- 
self? 

— Are there well-supported cam- 
pus-wide activities — lectures, sym- 
posia, debates, concerts and the like 
— that encourage community, sus-. 
tain college traditions, and stimulate 
both social and intellectual interac- 
tion? aimee st a Te | 
“*__“AYe these events well attended 
by both faculty and students? 

— Are college athletics kept in 
proper, balance, with the college en- 
suring that its educational purposes 
are never sacrificed?: 

— Does the college actively pro- 
mote a broad intramural program for 
all students? 

— Are students at the college edu- 
cated about the importance of nutri- 
tion and exercise and encouraged ti 
participate in a regular program of 
physical activity? 

Does the college cafeteria 


provide a healthful diet? 


— Does the college have standards 
in nonacademic matters? 

— Are residence halls not only a 
place for sleeping and parties but for 


education, with seminars, colloquia, 


and informal learning? 


Tomorrow: The Catch-22 of aca- 
demic life, otherwise known as the 
teaching vs. research dilemma. 


Faculty participants 
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The Daily Universe 


to Boyer education seminar 


The following are comments made 
by faculty members on question- 
naires sent out after the Boyer semi- 
nar in June. The responses were 
anonymous, so they carry no attribu- 
tion here, These comments are repre- 
sentative of those received and are 
reprinted here to show possible appli- 
cations of the seminar ideas to specific 
situations at BYU. Words have been 
added when necessary to complete 
sentences. 


Two things frustrate. me about 
these seminars — which are almost 
always of excellent quality. First, 
there is little follow-up as a group. 
After the end of the seminar the 
group was ready to think and debate 
further and plan possible GE scenar- 
ios. The groups should somehow con- 
tinue as a group to at least formalize 
thinking and develop some: recom- 
mendations or plans. 

Second, I am frustrated that more 
“deans and above” administrators 
were not in attendance and involved. 
I wonder what else is so important 
summer after summer that they can- 
not join the faculty in a first-rate 
learning experience and in discus- 
sions of an important topic. At the 


Spring workshop, administrators ex-. 


pressed surprise that many faculty 
feel they are not heard and there is a 
“communication” problem. They 
should not be so surprised when they 
are seemingly too busy to share sig- 
nificant experiences and attend sig- 
nificant: discussions with their: fac- 


This seminar has already caused 
me to reflect by asking: Do the objec- 
tives set forth in the foundations of 
education courses which I teach fit 
the broader aims of general and pro- 
fessional education? 

Specifically, what are the current 
aims of general education (at our uni- 
versity and elsewhere)? What should 
be the aim of general education? How 
can I become better informed about 
general education at BYU (and make 
comparisons)? How are BYU’s gen- 
eral education offerings affecting my 
students (and students at large)? 
What are my students’ perceptions of 
the value of general education? What 
is my responsibility to coordinate 
general education with professional 
education and how can this best be 
achieved? 


I’m trying even more to encourage 
the students in all my classes to orga- 
nize study groups to teach one an- 
other. I’m trying to offer more help 
sections for my large classes where I 
can serve them in smaller groups — 
especially the strugglers. 

I’m developing more thought-pro- 
voking exam questions — problems to 
solve rather than simply reheating 


ulty. is een Ges 


The most significant aspect was the 


idea of developing undergraduates as 


independent learners. 


The concept of common themes 
that cut across the disciplines is a use- 
ful one. I like the idea of capstone 
experiences for students. 


The teacher is still the most impor- 
tant component in the educational 
process. ‘The relationship between 
student and teacher is of utmost im- 
portance. 


HIRSCH: Context gives meaning 


the data needed to solve problems. 


I will strive to show the student 
why the course is required. Also, to 
help them gain a sense of what an 
“educated” person should know. 


I will concentrate more in the area 
of library use with undergraduate 
students. 


I will seek to better define the BYU 
community and the out-of-classroom 
General Education learning” experi- 
ences that should be developed and 
made more explicitly a part of the 
educational experience. 


For follow-up: The proper role or 
roles of the faculty as per Boyer’s ob- 
servation on the role of the scholar. 
Further clarification of the nature of 
general education. Further clarifica- 
tion of the proper learning of the 
“core’/“common’/“general” curricu- 
lum. 


Perhaps the most appropriate fol- 
low-up would be a focus on developing 
the intellectual independence of stu- 
dents along with a community con- 
cern. 


Future GE seminars need to fol- 
low-up on the best resource use for 
the large general education sections, 


in particular. We should also address 


the issues on campus life he raised. I 
have very close contact with many 
students and their parents; I know 
that the “in loco. parentis” model is | 
still the expectation of our students’ 
parents (however unrealistic) and 
that dorm and off-campus housing life 
is a far cry from the standards we 
claim to uphold. There also needs to 
be more extension of the academy. 
into home life (such as the group 
meetings we hold for freshmen). 


Help us as faculty find ways to zero 
in on “commonalities;” e.g., “Univer- 
sity 101” to describe what it means to 
be a scholar/citizen, small classes, 
places for faculty and students to 
meet, ete. 


The book “Cultural Literacy: What Every American 
Needs to Know” by E. D. Hirsch, Jr. has, like Bloom’s, 
generated widespread discussion and controversy. The 
two books are often mentioned in the same breath, and 
indeed they do share some common conclusions, but 
both the approach and the style are quite different. 

His basic premise is that a shared body of information 
is necessary to national communication and ultimately 
the success of our democratic way of life. He presents 
what he believes to be the difficulties in modern ap- 
proaches to education by tracing the evolution of the 


theories on which they are based. He then summarizes, 
what researchers have learned in the last 40 years about. 


the transmission of knowledge through language and 
culture. 

This done, he compares the two — learning theory 
currently applied in the school curriculum and research- 
based conclusions about how learning takes place — and 
shows what he calls their basic incompatibility. He con- 
tends that education based on “skills” as opposed to 
specific content, what he terms “educational formal- 
ism,” merely impoverishes an entire generation and 
makes communication difficult or impossible. 

Particular losers are the underprivileged, the very 
members of society the “content-neutral” curriculum is 
supposed to assist. In his view, “.. . everything that 
helps to spread licrate language and culture . . . (has) 
helped to overcome class distinctions and barriers to 
opportunities. Historically they have had a liberalizing 
and democratic effect.” “Content-neutral” materials, he 
says, only make the situation worse. 

He cites study after study which shows that children 
from underprivileged backgrounds are equal to their 
peers in skill-building as currently taught — that is, 
they can read, write and figure as well as their more 
fortunate classmates — but as the years pass the per- 
formance gap widens and widens. Hirsch maintains that 
this is because they lack the background information — 
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liminary list. of what literate Americans. know.” The — 
‘wery idea that being able to suggest a list/of questions ”'|* 


the “cultural literacy” — to make inferences and place 
knowledge in a common frame of reference which their 
peers learn by being exposed to it in their home envi- 
ronments. 

He thus challenges the notion that only the skills 
count, and content does not. As a remedy he suggests 
that local school authorities, including parents and 
teachers, défine for themselves what content should be 
taught to their students and see that it is introduced in 
the curriculum as the skills are being taught. 

The most controversial aspect of the book is his “pre- 


that successfully educated’ students will be able to’ane + 
swer has subjected Hirsch to a variety of epithets, none 
of them flattering. It is doubtful that his critics have 
read the book, however. 

The list is neither specific facts nor specific ques- 
tions; it is a collection of geographical names, historical 
events, scientific terms and concepts, famous people, 
patriotic lore, literary titles and ideas, grammatical 
and rhetorical terms, widely known quotes and similar 
items. Bowing in advance to the inevitable critics, he 
says the list is not intended to be exhaustive nor fixed; 
he hopes that it will merely begin the discussion over 
just what exactly the contents of “cultural literacy” are 
and should be. 

Although the book is geared more toward pre-college 
schooling, there are many potential lessons there for 
those engaged in higher education as well, especially 
since colleges are having to cope with inadequacies in 
preparation that students bring with them from their 
primary and secondary school experiences. It would 
seem fruitless to try to overcome such inadequacies 
without a solid understanding of how they happened in 
the first place. 

- Hirsch’s book may not have all the answers, but itisa 
good place to begin to frame the questions. 
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Dinosaur skeletons are exhibited at BYU's Earth 
Science Museum, which is across from Cougar 
Stadium. The museum boasts one of the largest 
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collections of dinosaur bones from the Juras- 
sic period. Many experts have ranked it as one 
of the top five collections in the United States. 


BYU students offer services 
to those needing English skills 


By STEFANY POLLAEHNE 
Universe Staff Writer 


Starting today, free classes in En- 
glish as a second language will be of- 
fered at BYU on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days from 4 to 4:50 p.m. 

The classes will be held at the 
Amanda Knight Hall and are open to 
all adults and teen-agers who are not 
native speakers of English. People in- 
terested in taking the classes do not 
have to be BYU students. 

Dorothy Larsen, a 21-year-old se- 
nior from Pomona, Calif., taught one 
of the free classes this summer. She 
said, “Teaching is a lot of fun. It sure 
teaches you a lot.” 

Larsen said her class was com- 
prised of people from Brazil, Mexico, 
South America, Hungary, Spain, 
Puerto Rico and Japan. 


According to Cheryl Brown, an as- 
sistant professor of linguistics at 
BYU, the number of people who en- 
roll varies from semester to 
semester. Last semester 75 people 
enrolled in the free classes, which is 
the greatest number so far. 

Larsen, whose team taught with a 
student from China, said she gained a 
different perspective by teaching En- 
glish with a non-native speaker. “It 
was really interesting working with 
her and I learned a lot from her,” she 
said. 

Larsen said although the classes 
are only three weeks long, there is 
still a noticeable improvement in the 
students. She said they are eager to 
learn the language and culture. 

“One girl missed class one day be- 
cause she missed her bus. That night 
she called and wanted to know every- 


Volunteer instructors. 
neédéd for powwow 


By STEFANY POLLAEHNE 
Universe Staff Writer 


About 600 volunteer instructors 
are needed to participate in the 38rd 
Annual Scout Merit Badge Powwow 


a BYU and Utah Valley Community — 


ollege Nov. 5, 12 an 
‘9. : 

According to Wilford a 
Tolman, chairman in 
charge of instructors, F: 
the merit badge pow- E 
wow was started 33 
years ago by BY U inan §: 
effort to create ties be- E 
tween the university 
andthe community.  £ 

“Many of the badges, F: 
like Citizenship in the E: 
Community or Citizen- F: 
ship in the Nation, are E: 
generic — meaning, —: 
anyone can teach it,” BE 
said Tolman. 

Volunteers do not 
need any teaching experience, but 
should have an interest and back- 
ground in one of the 52 merit badge 
areas. 

“Many of the student wards get to- 
gether and volunteer as a service pro- 
ject,” said Tolman. 

Last year, approximately 400 in- 


structors volunteered their services. 
Nearly 90 percent of the instructors 
were students and one-half were fe- 
males. 

More volunteers are needed this 
yea bes 
Merit upstate counse selor: $ are needed 

poaee Ss LO ach, Bo woes outs 


# study including: Ameri- 
@ can herit age, animal sci- 
B ence, architecture, art, 
S atomic energy, energy, 
@ engineering, geology, 
# journalism, landscape 
@ architecture, law, mam- 
# mals, metals engineer- 
# ing, salesmanship, space 
# exploration and veteri- 
@ nary science. 
# Tolman said this 
# year’s Powwow is. ex- 


: pected to be the largest’ 


@ merit badge effort of its 

| kind in the nation and 

fa will bring more than 
3,000 scouts from local and outlying 
areas of Utah as well’as some from 
Arizona and California. 

For information on teaching, in- 
struction kits and merit badge pam- 
phlets are available by: contacting 
Tolman at 435-B CTB or by calling’ 
378-6308. 


Approval process to change 
for several clubs’ activites 


By ALISA Y. KIM 
Universe Staff Writer 


The approval process for pre-pro- 
fessional and departmental club activ- 
ities will change because the former 
process was cumbersome, said an as- 
sistant to the dean of Student Life. 

According to Jean Taylor, instead 
of being required to receive approval 
from the college dean, BYUSA and 
the dean of Student Life, any pre-pro- 
fessional or departmental club will 
only need approval from their college 
dean. 

“We think that’s a positive step to 
help the approval process be more ef- 
ficient and more productive,” Taylor 
said. “It will save at least a week or 
two.” 

However, special-interest, inter- 
national and involvement clubs, such 
as Response or the BYU Chess Club, 


Sale! 
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will continue to receive clearance 
through BYUSA and Student Life. 
Also, BYUSA and Student Life will 
continue to provide leadership train- 
ing and joint club activities such as 
Friday Night Live for campus clubs. 

All club constitutions and _ activi- 
ties, such as ‘out-of-the-county or 
overnight trips, on-campus gather- 
ings and invitations of off-campus 
speakers, need approval. Completion 


of this change in approval process — 


should be finished by the end of Fall 
Semester, according to Taylor, as 
deans are currently being informed 
and delegated responsibilities. 

“We ‘realize the value that clubs 
have in the lives of our students be- 
cause it provides a small community,” 
Taylor said. “We’re very pr oud of de- 
partmental and. pre-professional 
clubs. They are very Ww eli i-respected 
throughout the nation.” 
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thing we had gone over in class,” said 
Larsen. 

She said, “You don’t just teach 

them the language, you have to teach 
them how to get along in this society. 
They need to know what to do in cer- 
tain situations. We teach them, for 
example, how to take a message if 
their roommate isn’t in.” 
' The free classes are offered to allow 
BYU linguistics students hands-on 
experience in teaching English as a 
second language. 

Teaching English As A Second 
Language (TESL) is a program de- 
signed to prepare teachers of English 
to teach speakers of other languages. 

TESL graduates are qualified to 
teach English overseas or to fill ESL 
administrative positions. They may 
enter U.S. ESL programs or bilin- 
gual programs, ranging from adult 
education or junior college position to 
special courses for immigrant. chil- 
dren offer ed by ecnow districts. 


are “hon rife © English speakers w 
come to jsarn the language and then 
return home to teach it. 
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The struggle for food security in 
Africa was the theme of the telecon- 
ference for World ‘ood Day broad- 
cast at BYU and it ‘s expected to be 
the largest “developinent education” 
program ever organized in the United 
States. 

The three-hour teleconference held 
on Thursday, linked a central panel of 
experts from George Washington 
University to hundreds of closed cir- 
cuit sites in the United States and 
Canada. The program will also be car- 
ried to an international audience on 
the USIA’s World Net Service for the 
first time. 

Organizers of the food-day telecon- 
ference said that the African theme 
was chosen because the food crisis is 
worsening on that continent. “Africa 
has suffered three serious droughts/ 
famines over the past two decades 
and it is the only major region in the 
world in which the population is in- 
creasing faster than food production,” 
said organizers. 

The only American panelist, on a 
panel of four, was Duane Acker, as- 
sistant AID administrator for food 
and agriculture. The other panelists 
were from Africa, Senegal and 
Liberia. 

According to Dr. Lora Beth 
Brown, assistant professor of food 
science and nutrition, the panelists 


MUSEUM 


Continued from page 1 

been able to hire Cliff Miles and Dee 
Hall, full-time preparators for the 
museum. According to Cowen, the 
preparators have accomplished a 
great deal under less than ideal condi- 
tions. “They’ve performed a miracle 
with what they’ve had to work with,” 
he said. 

Federal funding is becoming 
harder to obtain, sid Wesleyan Col- 
lege’s McIntosh. “I hope the NSF will 
see how much BYU is doing with its 
grant and extend them another one.” 

NSF grant applications 

Miller said that only about 20 per- 
cent of the NSF applications for 
grants are approved by the agency. 


‘When the current grant expires next 


fall, the museum will have to lay off 
Miles and Hall and shut down its oper- 
ations — unless new funding arrives. 

“We’re on soft money,” said Miles. 
“When the grant runs out, we’re gone 
— unless other sources of funding can 
be found.” 

The collection, which many experts 
have ranked as one of the top five in 
the United States, is the only top col- 
lection that is owned by a university. 

According to Cowen, those same 
experts, many of whom represent 
prestigious museums such as Berke- 
ley, Harvard, Yale and the Smithso- 
nian Institution, are expecting BY U’s 
collection to answer questions paleon- 
tologists have been asking for more 
than a century. 

Intellectually exciting collection 

BYU has one of the most intellectu- 
ally exciting unprepared and unre- 
searched collections in North Amer- 
ica, said Dr. A.W. Crompton, 
director of the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology at Harvard University. 
“It would be tragic to let it deterio- 
rate,” he said. “I trust BYU will not 
treat this responsibility lightly.” 

“We expect to find at least three 


new genera (classes) and possibly as 
many as 12 new species of dinosaur,” 
said curator Miller. “We'll also be able 
to answer many of the questions 
about the stages this earth has gone 
through. We have a great responsibil- 
ity to prepare this collection.” 

Arnie Lewis, head preparator for 
the Smithsonian Institution, said 
BYU is the most active a reaine 
group in the U.S. 

Because of the museum’s effort, 
more information will be gleaned 
from the collection, he said. 

“Science in paleontology is very 
young,” said Lewis. “What happens is 
that when you answer one question, 
you usually end up asking three 
more.” 

Ultrasaurus and Supersaurus 

According to Miles, one of the most 
intriguing questions that could be an- 
swered by the collection is how the 
bone structure of the the Ultrasaurus 
and the Supersaurus, both weighing 
in excess of 30-50 tons, allowed for the 
animals to carry such massive weight. 
Many experts cannot understand how 
either of the dinosaurs, which are the 
largest yet discovered, could have 
functioned at all. 

Last year, the university gave the 
museum permission to go ahead with 
plans to build a larger facility. How- 
ever, the majority of the outside fund- 
ing for the estimated $15 million facil- 
ity and an additional $5 million for 
maintenance and staff will need to be 
obtained by the university itself, said 
Miller. 

“T don’t think it’s an impossibility,” 
said Lewis. “Tyrrell Museum (in 
Drumheller, Alberta, Canada) had 
limited resources, but they’ve been 
able to provide the most impressive 
museum in the West.” 

One problem the Earth Science 
Museum has, said Miller, is the lack of 
knowledge the public has about the 


Universe photo by Bryan L. Anderton 


‘The latge Supersatrus salsiitiaahich was found.recently, at the,” 


Dry Mesa Quarry, and other dinosaur bones await processing in a 
lab in BYU's Earth Science Museum. 


Teleconference focuses on 


idressed the issue of political strife 

‘curring in Africa and the impact it is 
having on the hunger problem. 

Panelists agreed that government 
policies need to support countries in 
solving their own food problems. 
They said the government is more 
concerned with producing goods for 
exports rather than solving the 
hunger epidemic, Brown said. 

“Often, if a government is trying to 
maintain its own stability it will 
sometimes export goods for the pur- 
pose of buying arms; seldom does it 
purchase food for its own people,” 
Brown said. 

According to Brown, the women in 
Africa are heavily involved in agricul- 
tural production and are rarely in- 
volved in setting policies that will pro- 
mote or improve agricultural 
production, she said. 

Dr. Patricia Ormsby, professor of 
home economics, said that 50 percent 
to 90 percent of the women raise food 
in Africa. 

Ormsby said that another problem 
in Africa is the lack of education. 
“Very few people in Africa have a 
college education,” she said. 

“People are finally becoming more 
united to bring about development in 
Africa on the agricultural realm,” 
Ormsby said. 

According to Ormsby, Utah is in- 
volved in the “Quelessebougou al- 
liance.” She said that the Community 
Services Council has headed the de- 


JUAN is coming 
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delay as 

Juan 

renegotiates his 
osition with the 
order Patrol. 
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“rican food security struggle 


velopment of a well-digging project 
and a medical clinic, located in Moli in 
Western Africa and has also started 
work on a women’s center. 

Patricia Young, coordinator of the 
National Committee for World Food 
Day, said the activities of the telecon- 
ference prove that there is an audi- 
ence in America for serious develop- 
ment education programming. 
“Through the World Food Day focus 
we can use television. . .to build, 
strengthen and educate a community 
of compassion and a constituency for 
action,” she said. 
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Polo University Club 


by Ralph Lauren 


silization,” 


museum. “Most students don’t evi 
know it exists,” said Cowen. f 

“Somehow, word needs to get CIB 
that we’ve got something here,” sd)- 
Miller. 


Museum volunteers r 

Two volunteers help with the my), 
seum collection on a weekly bas@ ») 
said BYU’s Stadtman, who H6¢' 
worked at the Smithsonian Insti#p)’ 
tion and the Carnegie Museum. |", 

However, said Miller, it would tal 
at least 10 years to prepare the 
lection with the museum’s curr 
crew. And that, he said, isn’t taki 
into consideration all the bones tis 
museum would collect during that 
riod of time. “It’s important that Bf 
keep collecting because there are(é Al 
many discoveries out there.’ 

It takes a lot of time and energy 
excavate and prepare a dinosaur b 
complex, said Miles. “A lot of peo 
are under the misconception that 
just dig them up and put them 
gether. 

“More often than not, the bones 
very badly fragmented into hundr 
and sometimes thousands of piece 

Miles said it was not uncommon 
them to work on a bone for more t 
50 hours in the laboratory to get i 
the stage where it can be includec 
part of an exhibit. 

Dinosaur egg 

Along with the Supersaurus <2 
the Ultrasaurus, the museum p 
sesses the only dinosaur egg from 
Jurassic period (between 145 and 
million years ago) with an identifialig 
embryo. a 

According to Miles, it is the old): 
complete egg to come from Nof i 

| 


America. 

The museum has recently put @ 
exhibit a fossilized plant and tree 6 
lection that is made up of differii 
trees, extinct tree ferns, cycad® 
primitive plant) and palm. 

“It shows the beautiful types of 3% 
said Miles. 
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Taylor Maid Beauty Supply 


Your Halloween Headquarters 


640 East State Road 


756-8249 
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American Fork, UT 84003 Spanish Fork, UT 84660 Provo, UT 84601 
798-7051 


125 N. University Ave. 


University Mall q 
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GERTRUD STIEFLER 
ecial to the Universe 


a BYU student who studied in 

Igaria in 1986-87. 

nyone who is culturally illiterate 
Id love Bulgaria. 

fhis obscure, shrouded Balkan 

te behind the Tron Curtain is little 

ywn to the rest of the world. 

Vhat do we know? The Bulgarians 
fe rose water, the Seoul 

ympics were plagued by doped 

Wdgarian weight lifters and Bulgar- 

spies do undercover work armed 

h poison-tipped umbrellas. 


jericans know nothing about this 
jon of 9.5 million people on the 
il res of the Black Sea in Eastern 
rope. Bulgaria lives within the 
Iidow of Soviet influence and is 
by iggling to live up to its allegiance 
the Soviet Union — and is faced 
h meeting the needs of its citizens 
1 an inflexible, bureaucratic sys- 


tig? I clers who go to Bulgaria find, 
\ong other things, 1 ,000- -year- -old 
jmasteries, the “gaigas’ ’ (a Bulgar- 
pagpipe) and folk music in a 7/8 
sak” rhythm. They often find the 
age confusing as it is written in 
| Ipillic characters. 

‘foreigners who are not deterred 
seven past tenses in Bulgarian, 
1 Bulgarians are real people. 
ay like to talk but are not boister- 
- are curious but not impos- 


“I 


i JENISE LAPERLE 
rse Staff Writer 


ye of Utah Symphony’s 1988 
mi! ate to Youth” concert winners 
BYU students. Two of those five 
id in an orchestra that temporar- 
“iaplaced Utah Symphony during 
ember’s month-long strike. 
total of eight winners were se- 
ai. The five BYU students are 
mipeter Bret Jackson, 24, a senior 
Los Alamos, Calif., majoring in 
“ie; bassoonist Christian Smith, 
| junior from Provo majoring in 
mon performance; flutist David 
ton, 22, a senior from Logan, ma- 
lg in mathematics; trombonist 
je L. Mecham, 22, a senior from 
> Falls, Idaho, majoring, in. in- 
mental performance and peda- 
and-soprano Hilary Dalton, 24,a 
r from Provo, majoring in hu- 
“ities. 
je other ee winners include 
sjana Jarvis, a 12-year-old pianist 
1) Provo, Bae year-old violinist 
iti Lund of Bountiful and Karlyn 
|, 22, of Salt Lake City, a pianist 
| Sasenior attending Walla Walla 
4ge in Washington. 
#kson and Smith shared an op- 
inity in September to perform in 
semporary orchestra used by Bal- 
j i West during Utah Symphony’s 
| 
never really crossed my mind 
| picket lines were being 
(ied),” said Smith. 


LIFESTYLE 
‘Arich culture behind the Iron Curtain 


= . . ne . 
Gditor’s note. This is the first of 
articles on Bulgaria. The writer 


Beyond those trivial details, most 


ing. Their charm and sense of humor 
have a dab of cynicism. 

I arrived in Sofia in 1986 with a 
Bulgarian government scholarship to 
study literature and language. 

I discovered life for college stu- 
dents is usually hard work. Lessons 
were drilled endlessly for memoriza- 


GC 


yyy 


tion. The thick, heavy print in the 
textbooks was broken up only occa- 
sionally by a chapter number but no 
illustrations. 

It was merciless, but after two 
months, students from Angola, North 
Korea, Vietnam, Poland, Algeria, 
Yemen and elsewhere would chatter 
together in their only common lan- 
guage — Bulgarian. 

We lived ee in Studentski 


ive BYU musicians 
eymphony’ s salute 


“In hindsight, I was more or less 
doing a favor for the ballet. My heart 
goes out to the symphony, but my 
heart went out to the ballet too. And 
they paid pretty good too,” he said. 

Smith and Jackson both said they 
felt no negative reactions from the 
striking symphony members. 

“That ended up to be a really good 
gig that got me some other good 
gigs,” said Jackson in summation of 
the experience. 

According to Smith, there will 
probably be only one practice for the 
“Salute to Youth” concert, and that 
will be on the day of the performance. 
Because of this there will be little in- 
teraction between the symphony 
players and the guest youth soloists. 

“We are nobody to the symphony,” 
he said: 

Both Smith and Jackson said they 
hope to perform professionally after 
graduation, and the “Salute to Youth” 
honor is one more item to decorate 
their resumes. 

“It’s a good experience to get up in 
front of a crowd with a major sym- 
phony such as the Utah Symphony,” 
said Jackson. 

Smith said he thinks a performer 
can get carried away with competing. 

“Entering competitions doesn’t 
compare with practice. I have to get 
down and practice the orchestra 
repertoire,” said Smith. 

“Salute to Youth” winners will solo 
with the symphony in the Nov. 23 
concert in Symphony Hall. 


glusical training offered 


JENNIFER TURNER 
Ai verse Staff Writer 


e BYU Music Department’s mu- 
ucation division will offer chil- 
B§ ages 9-11, “hands-on” musical 
i@rience through classes that begin 
26. 
micording to information received 
S# the music department, the chil- 
ifwill learn about singing, moving 
Sisic, listening to music and play- 
imple instruments such as per- 
_and bells. 
7 4@ Classes require a lab fee of $15. 
lasses will be held on Mondays 
Wednesdays from 5:10 to 5:45 
Luin C-350 Harris Fine Arts Cen- 


Friday, November 4 


| CREST 


“| 700 E. 800N. 


Preference in Park City 


| ‘We invite you to spend an elegant evening 
at the only dance in Park City this year. 


Dance $20 per couple 


Dinner and Dance $50 per couple 
(includes tax & gratuity) 


Dinner includes: chicken cordon bleu, salad, 
fettuccine alfredo, dessert and beverage. 


. | Tickets go on sale Tuesday, October 18 at: 


ter. The classes will be limited to 30 
students per session and will be filled 
on a first come first serve basis. 

Patricia Nielson, director of the 
program said, “These courses fill a 
requirement for elementary educa- 
tion students enrolled in Music 380, 
but they have the bonus of giving chil- 
dren the chance for new appreciation 
of music.” 

Parents are welcome to stay and 
learn songs, skills and ideas to use 
with the rest of the family. 

Sessions will run through Dec. 7, 
excluding Nov. 23. Consistent atten- 
dance is required. 

Registration is available on the 
first day of class. 


The Yarrow Resort 


"THE YOGURT STATION 
44 E.1230N. 


Grad, a student village built in the 
early 70s for people attending Klimen 
Okhridski University, about 15 miles 
south of Sofia. Plopped square on 
Sofia plains, it offered a rare smoggy 
glimpse of the city to the north and 
the stately Vitosha mountains tower- 
ing to the south. 


Universe Graphic by Mark A. Stastny 


I observed that many Bulgarians 
seemed to work around their restric- 
tive rules and laws. For instance, it 
was common to leave yogurt and 
other perishables on the outside win- 
dow ledges of student apartments. 
There was a law against leaving food 
outside and the fine was 50 Leva, 
about $70. Student rooms had no re- 
frigerators so the food disappeared 
when authorities enforced the law 


phony’s “Salute to Youth.” 


when a busload of Russian or Hun- 
garian tourists was scheduled to 
tour the town. The next day, the 
yogurt would appear again. 

Services offered in the student 
village made frequent trips into 
Sofia unnecessary. Gastronom, the 
large supermarket, was adequately 
stocked, at least by Bulgarian stan- 
dards. 

There was a flowershop, clothing 
store, bookstore, library and a “po- 
liklinika” which was a medical cen- 
ter. Coffee shops sold hard biscuits, 
faded candy and hot “banitsi,”a deli- 
cious warm bread with Bulgarian 


‘sheep cheese. 


To Western tourists, new di- 
mensions of shopping emerged. One 
was the absence of brand names. 
Another was the fact that prices 
were set artificially, not by market 
competition, and hence were the 
same wherever you went. This took 
pressure off shopping because the 
idea of a good or bad “deal” did not 
exist. 

- There is little poverty in Bul- 
garia, except maybe among gyp- 
sies. A student stipend was on the 
average 110 Leva a month, approxi- 
mately $140, a teacher’s income 
about $250 while a factory worker 
or party functionary could make up 
to $1200. 

Food was inexpensive, but prices 
for some goods seemed completely 
disproportionate to the wages of the 
average Bulgarian. 

Shoes cost $40-$50. An article of 
clothing often could cost up to a 
month’s salary. 


Chris Smith is one of five BYU students chosen for Utah Sym- 
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Winter playwriting workshop 
offered by BYU theater faculty 


By SHELLY JOHNSON 
Universe Staff Writer 


The Department of Theater arid 
Cinematic Arts presents a workshop 
in an effort to raise the level of Play- 
writing among BYU students. . 

The Playwrights Actors Directors 


Workshop is in answer to the counsel . 


of LDS leaders to excel in the arts, 


particularly in developing playwrit-_ 


ing, according to Max Golightly, an 
associate professor in the Theater and 


Film Department. Golightly is direet-. 


ing the workshop with Barta Heiner 


and Robert Nelson, both members of . 


the theater faculty. 


“The Church encourages and: ex-_ 


pects BYU to excel in all media-re- 
lated areas and. be known and recog: 
nized,” Golightly said. 

“They have indicated that we 
should be producing the next All- 
American play. because of the unique. 
nature of our Church background ak ; 


the perspective we have of life,” he 


said. 

Anyone who has written a play, 
dreamed of directing, or aspired to be 
an actor is encouraged to apply: The 
workshop offers participants an op- 
portunity to put themselves and their 
work to the-test to see how it mea- 
sures up in a professional setting. 

“A lot of people write plays and put 
them in the closet and never look at 
them again,” Golightly said of the de- 


partment’s desire to find and develop 


original plays. 


“This will give them the expévignee: 


and exposure necessary to see if their 
work is good enough to be produced, “4 
he said. 

The workshop is one of the main 
reasons BYU produces more original 
plays each year than any other uni- 
versity, said Golightly. Last year two 
original plays were added to the regu- 
lar theater season as a result of the 
workshop. 

“Sally Loved Me” by BYU student 
Stephen M. Pullen was: performed 
this past fall. “Holding Patterns,” an 
original play by Reed McColm, is 
scheduled to premiere in January. 

The workshop company consists of 
three playwrights,. 12. actors, six 
directors and three faculty members 
who combine talents and creativity to 
produce the three chosen original 


- plays. 


Participants need to be self-moti- 
vated and very flexible during the 
production stages of the plays, Nel- 
son said: “Sometimes changes in the 
script or staging are made until the 
week before opening night,” he said. 
The workshop is unique because it 
is a ‘play-in-progress’ type of course 
where people submit original scripts, 


joined by others to practice and per- 


form them at the end of eer 


The actors, directors and play- 
wrights chosen work together six 
hours a week throughout the 
semester, exchanging ideas and pol- 
ishing their creative skills as they de- 
velop, rewrite and finalize the pro- 
duction of the plays, Golightly said. 

The workshop will meet Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays from 4 p.m. 
to 6 p.m. Applications are available 
by contacting Golightly. 


i (x-ray & cleaning) 


: $40 (te $70) i 


DR. MOLEN, DDs ! 
374-8744 I 


|. __ Medical exam in same complex | 
1275 N. Univ. #2 across from Steveeties 
oe (Papers Signed same day) ~ 


if you've ever 
‘wondered Waics 


Video & Information | 
Session 
Thursday, September 
29th at 7 p.m. 
Campus Plaza 
669 E. 800 N. 


(basement of center building) 


Two Jumps 
(Static Line) 
$88.00 


Restrictions Apply 


Call for information 
377-1830 after 6 p.m. 
379-3370 weekdays 
768-9054 Fri. & Sat. 

Jump a Square... 
Parachute this... 
Weekend! 


Preference at the Capitol 


Dine in Salt Lake City and enjoy an evening 
of elegance at the State Capitol. 


Friday, Nov. 4th and Saturday, Nov. 5th 


Tickets are $17 per couple and are being sold at the small 
booth between Harts and Pie Pizzaria, 1437 N. 150 E., 
from 6-10 a.m., Wednesday, Oct. 19th & Thursday, Oct. 20th. 


Any remaining tickets will be available at these 


Minuteman 
1220 N. 900 E. 


1469 N. 


locations: 


on Cruise In @ Munchies, Malts, & Movies 
150 E. 


142 E820 N. 
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- CLASSIFIED 
AD POLICY 


@ 2-line minimum. 

© Deadline for regular 
Classified Ads: 11:00 
a.m. 1 day prior to 
publication. 


© Deadline for Classi- 
fied Display: 4:00 
p.m. 3 days prior to 
publication. 


Every effort will be made to pro- 
tect our readers from deception, 
but advertising appearing in the 
Daily Universe does not indicate 
approval A or sanction of the Uni- 
versity or the Church. 


Read your ad carefully before 

bplaging. ityue te mechanical op- 
eration it is impossible to correct 
or cancel an ad until it has ap- 
peared one-time. 


Advertiser sate expected to 


The Daily Universe 


Tuesday, October 18, 1988 


The 
.. Classified 


““AD” IT UP! Open Mon.-Fri. 8:30-4:30 5th Floor ELWC Phone (801) 378-2897. BUY @ TRADE ® SELL @ SAVE! : 


CLASSIFIED AD 
DIRECTORY 


01 Personals 

02 Lost & Found 

03 Instruction & Training 
04 Special Notices 

05 Insurance Agencies 

06 Situations Wanted 

08 Help Wanted 

09 Missionary Reunions 
10 Sales Help Wanted 

11 Diet & Nutrition 

12 Service Directory 

13 Contracts Wanted 

14 Contracts for Sale 

15 Condos 

16 Rooms for Rent 

17 Unfurn. Apts. for Rent 
18 Furn. Apts. for Rent 

19 Couples Housing 

20 Houses for Rent 

21 Single’s House Rentals 
22 Homes/Condos for Sale 
23 Income Property 


24 Wanted to Rent 

25 Investments 

26 Lots/Acreage 

27 Resorts 

28 Cabin Rentals 

29 Out of State Housing 
30 Business Opportunity 
31 Roommate Wanted 
32 Real Estate 

33 Computer & Video 
35 Diamonds for Sale 
36 Garden Produce 

37 Garage Sales 

38 Misc. for Sale 

39 Misc. for Rent 


- 40 Furniture 


41 Cameras-Photo Equip. 
42 Musical Instruments 
43 Elec. Appliances 

44 TV & Stereo 

46 Sporting Goods 

47 Skis & Accessories 

48 Bikes & Motorcycles 


check the first insertion. In 
event of error, notify our 
Classified Department by 
11:00 a.m. the first day ad 
runs wrong. We cannot be 
responsible for any errors 
after the first day. No credit 


will be made after that 
time. 


i) 


oo. "GOOD NEWS" PERSONALS 


LS PT TT 
TO RENEE: Thanks for being there. Love, Ferris 


WANTED: Brian S. Bishop. He has continually 
complained of lack of a Pref date and is therefore 
requested to walk the path of perfection and at- 
tend w/ Rhonda! 


MAKE alot with Classified ads. Call 378-2897. 


oy 


01- Personals 


SS EERERER TEREST STR 
WHAT WARD in th U.S. has twice as many men 
as women? 

Hint For Chemists: Si 


Cash Rates — 2-line minimum 
Fall & Winter Rates 


lday,2lines .... 
2days,2lines ... 

3 days,2lines ... 
4days,2lines .... 

10 days, 2lines .. 16. 
20 days, 2lines .. 30.40 


49 Auto Parts & Supplies 
50 Wanted to Buy 

52 Mobile Homes 

54 Travel-Transportation 
56 Trucks & Trailers 

58 Used Cars 


The Daily Universe reserves 
the right to classify, edit, or 
reject any classified 
advertisement. 


02- Lost and Found 


FOUND brown bunny rabbit. 374-0166. 


LOST CALCULATOR...Model HP-285, serial # 


2813A00764. PLEASE RETURN to Lost & 
Found ELWC or call 373-8321. 


SPEND alittle, 
make a lot 
with Classified ads. 
Call 378-2897. 


03- Instruction & Training 


LL 
COURT REPORTER SCHOOL- Hi paying ca- 
reer, night classes in Provo. Call us 375- 1861. 


00-Special Notices 


SE UE eR IU EPICS PIO NE aS LN a eal 
3 on 3 BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT. Bigge 
Athletic Club. 10/24/88 - 10/29/88. For more info. 
call, 224-6969. 


05- Insurance Agencies 
2A A GAO PN IRON! 


LOW COST 


Health Insurance with 
Maternity & complication benefits 


Kay Mendenhall 
224-9229, 489-7518 eves. 


HEALTH & MATERNITY SPECIALISTS 

4 optional plans, Starting mid $50’s/mo. 
Supplemental Maternity $18/mo. Expecting? 
Complication Covrg, Family Dental $8.17/mo. 


226-1816 
HEALTH & MATERNITY 


-Serving BYU students 17 years- 
CHIPMAN ASSOCIATES 225-7316 
We tell it like it is. 


CHEAP! policy available to Lh pay what your 
maternity insurance doesn’t! Call before concep- 
tion. Expecting? Complications ins only. Van 
Shumway 226- 1100, 225-3221. 


LOW COST Beneficial Life Insurance plans. Ask 
for Van Shumway 226-1100, 225- 3221. 


eS EL) 
08- Help Wanted 


STUDENT RESUMES 
Special Rates Nationwide Service 224-0690. 


WANTED: Sales or Leadership exp, phone & 
computer skills helpful. Mon-Sat, $6/hr draw. 
373-6900 Glen 8-5. 


MODELS & ACTORS for exciting oppy in 
movies, print, commercial, & 2 weekly fashion 
shows. No experience nec, training avail if 
needed. Call for appt 224- 1837. 


SALES 
$5/hr salary + comm. Residential contacting, pt 
time flex hrs, afternoons & eves. All materials 
furnished. Call for interview Culligan Soft Water 
Service 489-9303. 


3 TELEPHONE SURVEY pos open. Public opin- 
ion polling, commercial survey, research nation- 
wide. Eves & wknds, $4-5/hr, please call 375- 
0612 or come to 288 W. Center St, 2nd floor 
between 10am & 1pm. Ask for Scott. 


ervice Directory 


DANCE HOTLINE 


-*;. DANCELINE, 227-1091 
Cail anytime tofind out where the best dances 
SS willbe each weekend. 


DANCE MUSIC 


Ee a 
MONOLITH SOUND We have done over 250 
dances for BYU wards. Dan at 225- 8577. 


_- WAVETECH 374-7922 


inner, 1988 Battle of the DJ's 


Danes hd he Be 


375-1477 WAVEFORM MUSIC 377-0136 


CD's, Lights, Ward & Stake Rates, EVENINGS 


... «Music to Entertain the Masses 
370-2330 "PURE FAITH” Steve. 


BYUAD 374-7922 
13 systems & rates from $75 
ARE YOU TIRED OF THE AVERAGE RUN OF 
THE MILL DANCE?? CALL 377-1916 
#4 DISC-JOCKO MOBILE SOUND 
_——oOoOoOCO_OOOoO_ 
AUDIO VISIONS, member Desert West Record 
Pool. Prices start at $50. Call 489- 4276. 


DENTAL 


SELLE ES gL OT 
FREE DENTAL EXAMINATION & 2 X-RAYS 
225-2210. Theodore C. BennionD.D.S. 

241 E800S Orem. 


PRE-MISSION Dental Exam, papers same day, 
$40, Near Helaman Halls. Dr: Molen 374-8744. 


ENTERTAINMENT NEEDS 


RENT A TENT. Multi-colored, self-standing tents 
10ft x 10ft to 20ft x 30ft for rent. Fire & waterproof, 
great for parties, garage sales, exhibits, special 
events, etc. Stage and high powered 12-channel 
sound system also avail. Call now for special fall 
rates 423-2826. 


_. ‘PHOTOGRAPHY = ©=:5);5 
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FREE CHRISTMAS CARDS with Fall special. 


Call Portraits by Revoir 373-2415. 


SHOE REPAIR 


FOOTHILL SHOE REPAIR 
374-2424, 438 N 900 E. Closed Wednesdays. 
FREE to Property Owners. 798-7134; 489-7553. 


SUNGLASSES 


RAY BAN WAYFARER! & Ils, $35. 
Allother styles 20% off, Pete 377-0137. 


| The Far Side by Gary Larson 


© 1288 Universal Press Syndicate 


e In the hallway of the Olid Cartoonists’ Home 


Calvin and Hobbes by Bill Watterson 


‘I GET To STN HOME 
“FROM SCHOOL TODAY. 


I GET To LIE IN BED, 
DRINK TEA, AND READ 
COMIC BOOKS ALL DAY. 


©1988 Universal Press Syndicate 


T WISH T COULD 
Do THIS EVERY DAN. 


TYPING 


EXPERT TYPING 20 YRS EXPERIENCE 
75¢/pg. Call Gerri, 224-3631. 


EXPERIENCED, ACCURATE TYPING 
Also have WP 4.2 Merlene, 225-6253. 


PROFESSIONAL 
RESUME SERVICE 


RESUMES $9 & UP. 
Specialized student rates & services. 
27 yrs international experience. Over 500 offices 
nationwide. 930 S. State #140 Orem 224-0690. 


WORD PROCESSING Word Perfect Spelling, 
Editing, Revisions. Lyn 377-2352. 


WP 4.2 Connie 225-0118 - 


_ EXPERIENCED TYPIST, FAST, ACCURATE, 
PROFESSIONAL IBM Word Processing. Laser. - 


jet Printer, Campus pickup. Call 785-7226. 
QUALITY Word Processing & Graphics, LQ 
Printer, WP, Spell check. 239 N 200 W, 375-2249. 
75¢/pg. 
LETTER QUALITY Word Processing. WP 5.0, 
graphics, line drawing, spell ck. Ann 373-7974. 
SARAH’S IBM WORD PROCESSING 
Laser Printer, WP 4.2. Spell check 373-2369. 
SAME DAY NO EXTRA CHARGE. Word Perfect/ 
Spell check. 80¢/dbl sp pg. 373-1015 Laura. 
WORD PROCESSING, LASER PRINTING, RE- 
SUMES, Term papers, etc., Fast efficient service. 
Pick-up & Delivery avail. 375-1258 Gary or Ruth 
Ann. 
PROFESSIONAL Editing/Typing-Word Perfect, 
LQ Printer, Pick-up & delivery 377- 5869. 

IBM WORD PROCESSING 90¢/pg. 
CALL LORI OR JEFF 377-4462. 
FAST/PROFESSIONAL Word Processing. 56 W 

400 N. 373-3013. 75¢/pg. 

NEED TYPING FAST? CALL JOYCE 373-2652. 
75¢/pg, ore delivery service, LQ Printer, Word 
Perfect 4.2, & Editing. 


TYPESET QUAL. Spell check, laser writer, 75¢/ 


pg, campus pickup & Del. B.G. 224-6296.. 


Classified is your ticket 
to greater savings. 
Call The Daily Universe 
378-2897 


WEDDINGS 


PEGGY’S BRIDAL 
All Bridal Gowns 10% off Oct 1 to Nov 1 
1027 N State St, Orem; 443 N, 900 E. Provo. 


BRIDES ETERNAL & FASHIONS 
GREAT sale on Bridal gowns. Womens Fall fash- 
ions arriving daily. 250 W Center, Provo. 


BRIDES do you want a wed gown that's beautiful, 
unique, affordable? WE HAVEIT, TEMPLE TOO! 
At Gowns By Pamela buy/rent. 224-4335. Avail in 
Orem, Salt Lake, Kaysville, & S. Calif. 


OUTDOOR ENGAGEMENT PHOTOS 
We’ll go anywhere! R.O.M.P. 373-6944. 


BROKEN ENGAGEMENT! Wedding Dress & 
Veil never worn. Size 5-7 $495/OBO. 375- 7233. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 
Photo + non-photo invitations. 20-25% off retail 
prices. No other purchase required. Lakeview 
Bridal, 375-1417. 


¥, 


mw LIKE SOME ) YOUR MOM 
DOESNT BRING 
ME TER IN BED 


LESS AA SR GD TR RTT 
8- Help Wanted 


BEST EMPLOYMENT 
Start at $3.35/hr, $5/hr, $7/hr or $10/hr + 
bonuses. Long distance’ calling- will train. 5hr 
shifts avail between noon & 10pm 226-7828 
FREE RENT & UTILS for couple w/o children. 
Wife to work M-F, 8:30-11:30. 785-.3504. 

STYLIST NEEDED FOR WEEKENDS 

373-7709 or' 375-4205 
PART-TIME RECEPTIONIST: Answer phones, 
Greet customers, Clerical & Some computer 
work. Start at $4/hr. Call Yasmin or Brett at Clarks 
World Travel 374-6200. 
SPORTS REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER 
opening for twice weekly paper. Exc. hunting, 
fishing, & boating area. Salary commensurate to 
ability. Exc. benefits. Send resume to Sun Advo- 
cate P.O. Box 870, Price, UT 84501. Attn. to Dan 
Stockburger. gai? 
GOOD PART TIME-INCOME. Working with 
friends. Flexible hours. 374-0617. 


10- Sales Help Wanted — 


DEES Ses ESRI ETRE SS OE SEBEL RAS) 
MUSIC/VIDEO SALES. Immed income. $12-24/ 
hr comm. Set your own hrs. Call Stan 829-6528. 
ESTE ERROR SOE GEN SM RS TI] 
11- Diet & Nutrition 


ETE 
WOULD YOU Like to lose weight the Nutritional 
way and make some money. at:the’same time? 
Please call me for info at 226-1081. ° 


” BR ance ar TR RSA ENT 
_ 14- Contracts for Sale 


ES AL EAT 
DEVONSHIRE MENS APT excel loc, W/D, $165/ 
mo neg, Call 377-6873 or 756- 4641:, 


KING HENRY APTS, 2 bdrm/4 girls, $135/mo: 
Newly remodeled, club hs/jacz. 373-6395. 


GIRLS-HELAMAN HALLS- Merrill, Winter. 
Great Floor! Contact Amy 378-0166 


WINTER CONT. at the GLENWOOD, 6 man, 
$130/mo, dep. $75, close to campus, store. Call 
Brent at 370-2179. 

A EIT SL SR 
15- Condos 


PEACHTREE 
NEW IN PROVO only $47500, 3 bdrm 2 bth. 
Assumable 6.95% loan with payments of only 
$343. Garden area & upgrades. Gary Stone, Bro- 
ker 373-7653. 


LET’S DEAL! We only have a handful of Condos 
left for sale in phase 3. We’re motivated if you are. 
Come & see our quality units Victoria Place 2. For 
appt call Dave at 225-7539 or 224-2010. Century 
21, Harman Realty. ng 


GIRLS - COUNTRY STYLE CONDO 1 opening, 


2 bd/2 bth WD, DW, MW, Cov’d prkng, 2 blks to 
campus. $175 Diane 377-5479. : 


4 EXCELLENT SPACES avail for immed occu- 
pancy. Very close to campus. Call Angel, 373- 
1872 or 377-5228. 


re Se EC 
17- Unfurnished Apts for Rent 


BREA 
2 BDRM 1 BATH, W/D hk-ups in 3 year old 4-plex 
in Provo. $260/mo + Dep, BYU Approved. Call 
Allan after 5pm at 374-2866. 
a 
18- Furnished AptsforRent _ 
MONSON APARTMENTS 


Men’s vacancies F/W sgl $120, dbl $90 + lights; 
Sp/Su $60 + lights inclds micro. 373-6811; 345 
N. 


GIRLS- $100/shrd, $150/pvt, W/D, Frpic, AC, Lg 
yrd, Pets Ok. Utils not incld. 373-4191/377-4060. 


‘UGIRLSSF/W Rent $115 ined utils, 2 bdrm/4'girls © 
w/laundry;& cable; Anita,Apts 41 E 400.N.#45.j, 


373-0819,,BYU Approved. ; 


‘NEWPORTER-MEN Near BYU, Spacious, Free: _ 


W/D, Cbl, MW, Utils, Swim, extras. Great Ward! 
$145-165. 340 E 600 N, David B. 377-6112 Eves 


ALTA APTS 


NOW RENTING, FALL 
$130 FAIl & WINTER 
1850 N. Univ Ave Next to BYU Stadium 
LARGE POOL, AIR CONDITIONING 
DISHWASHER, MICROWAVE, SATELLITE TV 
BYU APPROVED HOUSING 
FOR MEN/WOMEN 
RECREATION ROOM, PIANO 
LAUNDRY ROOM, ALL UTILITIES PAID 
PROMPT MAINTENANCE 
373-9848 


GIRLS- shrd, $95 inclds gas, 3 bdrm, 2. bath, 57 
W 700 N. Call 375-9571. 


ROBERT E. LEE APTS. Newly remodeled 
men’s apts, 4 per apt, 2 baths, $100 Dep, $120/ 
mo + utils, close to BYU, 876 E. 900 N. Call 
377-1666, 


OPENING FOR 1 Girl, Own rm, W/D, 1 mile N or. 
BYU, $140/mo +, Call 373- 0853. 


MENS PVT RM, CLOSE TO BYU. 
$130/MO 225-7309, 


MENS - $1235 inclds all utils, phone, micro, Close 
to Campus. 640 N 600 E 375- 4856. 


CONDOS & SILVERSHADOW Contracts for 
sale. From $105 to $155/mo: Call Trouble Free 
377-7902. 


NICE HOME near BYU for male students, $115- 
125, W/D, 330 N 300 E (main house), Call 375- 
6719, 10-5. 


LOVELY CHATSWORTH CONDO- Girls, pvt 
rm, $175, 681 N 100 E. Call 375-6719, 10- 5. 


MEN’S LUXURY APT. Micro, W/D, sng! bdrms, 
$135/mo, 1056 W. 2000 N. 373-4759, 374-8958 


MEN SHARED RM $110/mo. 356 N 200 F 


Provo. All utils incld. Micro, cable. Call Tom, afte, 
2, 375-1411. 


LOVELY HEATHER HEIGHTS CONDO. Girls 4 
vac/2 bdrms. Newley furn. 72 W 880 No, Provo. 
Micro, W/D. $130/mo. 375-6719 10-5pm. 


4 EXCELLENT SPACES avail for immed occu- 
pancy. Very close to campus. Call Lisa, 373- 
1872 or 377-5228. 


ELLIS IEEE 5 SR 
19- Couple’s Housing 


PRN eT PSEA Nea on ete SR 
FREE RENT & UTILS for couple w/o children. 
Wife to work M-F, 8:30-11:30. 785- 3504. 


ae EE 
20- Homes for Rent 


LL ATE 
LVNG ON MISSION, Must lease immed. Furn 
3000 sq ft home, 1 blk to Y, 3 Irg bdrms, 2 bths, 
enormous family rm. Service porch, 3 frplcs, Irg 
ktchn. 374- 6863 or 377-7277. 


PAA TL 
21- Single’s House Rentals — 


0 Sa Ten POOR BE CSC REALE Se DIES 
MEN’S PRVT ROOMS for rent. Close to campus. 
Low cost. Call 377-7553. 


22- Homes for Sale 


[ea sk NPS sae SAREE RR RCE ART PITT ROUSSE ee 
WILL TRADE 3 Bdrm Brick Home in excel loc in 
St. George for rental property in Provo. 373-2777 


31- Home Shopping 


33- Computer & Video 


OCTOBER MADNESS 


Laser Printer ($1999) 
UPGRADES: 

128K to 512K ($497) 

512Ke to 1MB ($479) 

512Ke to 2MB ($899) 

Plus/SE to 2MB ($729) 

FREE upgrade install thru Oct 31 
20 MB Rodime (CLOSEOUT!) ........ $464.97 
50 MB InnerCrate ($1195) 

60 MB MacCrate ($1295) 

for all Mac/Inner/Tape Crates 
800K floppy drive 

SE Silencer by Mobius 
Enhanced keyboard 


save at least 25% 
Peripherals, Software, Accessories, and 
..... SCALL FOR CATALOG!! 
Sell your Mac?.........0....0. $CALL! © 


MAD MAC’S 
224-5700 


IBM COMPATIBLE COMPUTERS 
XT Mono $625 color $825 
AT Mono $1025 color $1225 
All 512K - 1 year warranty 374-1102. 


KAYPRO II portable computer CP/M, O.S. 64K 
RAM software: PerfectWriter, PerfectFiler, Per- 
fectCalc with manuals. Padded carrying case. 
Extra blank diskettes. $150. 226-0605. 


PORTABLE COMPUTER PACKAGE. Tandy 
200 laptop computer, Tandy dot matrix printer, 
Tandy portable disk drive (brand new). exc. con- 
dition $450 OBO. Call Debbie 375-6393. 
YOU’VE BEEN WAITING FOR THIS! 
XT only $595 AT only $899! 1 yr warranty 
Lowest Price Guaranteed! Call 377-5614. 


34- Holiday Shopping 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! Home Shopper's catalog 
of name brand products 15-20% below retail. 
Shop at home. Aloha Distribution 374-0351. 


35- Diamonds for Sale 


INHERITED DIAMONDS, Need money, Must 
sell, Prices negotiable. Call Troy 224- 3324. 


BEAUTIFUL DIAMOND wedding set. 1/4 ct. Ap- 
praised $550, will sell $250/nego. 373-4824, 
QUALITY ENGAGEMENT RINGS & Wedding 
bands from a network sholesaler. Rings from 
$180, entire ring sets below $600. Aloha Distribu- 
tion 374-0351 

DIAMOND WEDDING SET .66 total wt, 1/2 kt 
center stone. Appraised at $2894, will sacrifice 
for $1800. 373-1930, evenings. 


HIGH QUALITY Diamonds 1/3 lower than mar- 
ket retail. Call Curtis 377-9443 or 377-9425. 


37- Garage Sales 


ATS TR 
PROVO FLEA MARKET Open Daily 12-6. Buy, 


Sell & Trade. 1125 S. State, Provo 375-8080. 


he good 


MARKETPLACE _ 


i 
cael 


| 
38- Miscellaneous for Sale 


DUTCH OVEN HEADQUARTERS 8in-§ 
ovens, lid lifters, & cookbooks, dutch oven dijg) 
days Sept 24. Jerry's Sports 577 N. State, Oilsje 
226-6411. a 
BORING MEALS?? Over a dozen unique, 

tasty recipes. Send $3.95: Cookin’ Classics 
434 P.G. UT 84062-0434 mm 


40- Furniture 


NEW & USED FURNITURE Also appl. Guad |; 
teed 90 days parts & labor. WE PAY CASEAG 
second-hand merchandise. Provo Furnitt 
Appl. 450 W. Center. 374- 6886. 


42- Musical Instruments 


PIANOS, USED, return rentals, trade-ins 
new. Reduced. Wakefields, 373- 1263. 
PIANOS, $25/MONTH e, 
SUMMERHAYS MUSIC CENTER. 226-17) 
PIANO RENTALS All brands, free del & tunel 
mo contract. Bill Harris Music, 224-0466. | fs 
EELS BS ANNE RRP OT SE | 
43- Electric Appliances iF 
ERO RE FES BTS Fi I E ‘ 
WHIRLPOOL & HOOVER APPLIANCES: ‘3 
special low prices. Wakefields, 373- 1263. 68 
PERE SE RL OE | 
48- Bikes & Motorcycles 
LIKE NEW 19” Ross Ladies Mountain Bikid 
cycle computer, $250. Call Kim.or Wendell ! 
2805. 
ETS 
54- Travel & Transportation 


DRIVING EAST? |f you are planning to” 
East, pick up a National Car Rental in Salt 
City & deliver it to any of the cities below. Pa 
for the gas you use. Milwaukee, Green Bay, 
Crosse, Eau Claire, Appleton-Wisconsin. 
neapolis & Rochester-Minnesota. Chicagcdair | 
nois, Indianapolis & Fort Wayne-Indiana. Karke 
City & St. Louis-Missouri. 
To qualify, phone- 
NATIONAL CARRENTAL 

SALT LAKE CITY AIRPORT 539-0200 
Ra Le ae 
58- Used Cars 
LEAR EO | 
*85 HONDA PRELUDE Red, stereo, sun 
Nice! Take over. payments. 375- 2331:> =», 


’81 HONDA ACCORD LX- A/C, PB, PS, 
dependable, looks great $3100. 373- 4153.5 


78 TOYOTA CELICA- rebuilt engine, AN 
Cass w/power amplifiers, $2200/obo 375-0§ 


E.T.AUTOINC. .38 


Quality used cars & trucks. Lowest prices in t« 
Student Discounts. 1475 N State Street, Pr 
377-6411. :Y 
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A public service of this publication 


and 
The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints 


Send your 


| 
| 
friends somi 
good news! t 


| 


Introducing 
The Daily | 
Universe’s | 

new 
“Good News} 
Personals! 


Need a creative way | 
wish someone a hapy} 
birthday? Getting maj 
ried soon and want 
announce it? Put a li 
in the “Good New: 


Personals! 


Call or come to the : th 
floor, ELWC by 11 hy; 
a.m. the day before pu 
lication. 


| aaa a 
SHOP W/O GOING SHOPPING. Complete 
product line, fully guaranteed. Aloha Distribution 
374-0351. 


THAT'S WONDERFUL / 
THATS NEWS WE CAN 
ALL BE JOYFUL IN 

HEARING / THATS —- 


32- Real Estate by) 


YOU PONT SP09E : 
THEY'RE GONWA 
BRING HM BACK, 


YO YOU ? 


JOH 
DENVER ? 
IN SPACE 


| TAKE JOHN 
DENVER INTO 
SPACE NEXT 
YEAR. 30 


WHY RENT? Buy below market. Condo 600 S 
100 E #10. 2 bdrm 1 bth, complete w/ W/D & 
fridge. Owner will carry contr at low intrest. Will 
rent for $350. Call TRM Inc 1-363-2430 UB Todc¢ ) 
Broker. Mp 
A OF Bike ‘ 
ai coniuter &Vidao The Classified Ads} \\, 
378-7409 
10 MHz DTK 20 Meg $995 
Printers, Software, Diskettes, Etc. 
Express Computer Services--Rick--373-4025 


MACINTOSH Memory: 512k, $199; 1 Meg $249; 
2 Meg $499; Plus 2 Meg $359. 1 Meg SIM for +, 
SE, ll, $329; Hard Disks: 20m $499, 40m $629, 
60m $699; SCSI $89; Fan $29. 1 year guar. 
1-544-2009 eves. 


————— 


y’s paper and by noon on 
sday for Thursday’s paper and 
‘it be resubmitted each week for 
iinuing activities. All items must 
puble-spaced, typed on an 8!/2-by- 
t of paper and should not ex- 
words. Submissions of a com- 
] nature, or which advertise 
es resulting in remuneration 
one, will not be accepted for 
tion. At-A-Glance will run 
-week on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
. No submissions accepted by 


ce to Go! — Does your FHE 
quorum, ward or yourself want 
volved in a service project? Call 
) and ask for Kim. 

Tickets — To Haunted House. 
needed to direct traffic at state 
| for Haunted House, Oct. 20-31. 
m at 378-2130 or 375-9842. 

ess — Needs male volunteers to 

brothers. Please call 378-4086. 

ipetry Reading — The Honors and 
‘Wish societies are co-sponsoring a 


| 


NOW 


4), CORY MALOY. 
‘or Reporter 


yiproponents, the Utah tax initia- 
‘on November’s ballot are more 
‘}la passing interest, said Mills 
“shaw, radio personality and 
“itax initiative advocate. 

jis is a struggle I feel we must 
si he said to BYU students Fri- 


igisaid repeatedly Utah state gov- 


jyent was out of control, and a cap 
ydeeded to stop tax increases. Ac- 
‘ag to Crenshaw during the 20 
period of 1966 to 1986, Utah’s 


‘ion increased 241 percent. In the 
period of time taxes increased 
whercent and the state’s debt in- 
2d 1,790 percent. “That means 
a:is a $5,267 debt for each child 
iin Utah.” 
aynshaw said independent guber- 
ial candidate Merrill Cook wants 
sh back taxes along with the initia- 
only 5.9 percent. “Our opposi- 
ays the initiatives will roll back 
18 to 14 percent, but when they 
shised taxes they said it was only a 
aprcent increase. How can a 5.4 
“jiat increase end up being a 18 or 
‘4*cent rollback?” 
‘jr. Norman Bangerter came up 
atthe 13 percent by dividing the 
‘ive roll backs into the operating 
own of the state budget, which, he 
is only a fraction of the entire 


Provides: 


& Safe Care. © 


yoposed Sears Telecatalog Center will be 
‘In Provo’s East Bay Business Center and 
open for business in March of 1989. 


lation increased 65 percent while » 


edart Birthing Center 


- ®@ Low Risk Deliveries | 

_ @ Care by Obstetrician 

| ® Much Less Expensive 
 @ More Personal, Relaxed 


AT-A-GLANCE 


poetry reading by Leslie Norris tonight 
at 8 p.m. in 321 MSRB. 

Open House — Counseling and De- 
velopment Center is sponsoring an open 
house Wednesday from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
on the first floor of the SWKT. 

Food Drive — The Give A Helping 


Hand canned food drive is here again. If’ 


you're interested in helping out, contact 
the Student Leadership Center now. 

NSF Graduate Fellowship — Appli- 
cation materials available in A-261 
ASB. Deadline for application is Nov. 
14. Applicants must not have com- 
pleted, by Fall 1988, more than 20 
semester hours of study. 

Honors Forum — Presents Chris 
Montaque on Native Conservancy, to- 
ye 11 a.m. in 321 MSRB. 

-A.S.A. — Come join us in our Latin 
party, including a dance, videos, draw- 
ing and much more, at the ELWC Ball- 
room, Oct. 29 from 7:30 p.m. to 12 a.m. 
Bring your friends. 

Open House — Oct. 27 from 4 to 5:30 
pm. in 357 ELWC, hosted by Dr. Mark 

. Willes, President of General Mills 
and president of the Minneapolis Minne- 


TAX CUTS 


budget. Using the figures from the 
League of Cities and Towns and the 
State Tax Commission, the rollbacks 
would only be 5.9 percent. 

“It just takes simple grade school 
math to figure what the actual roll- 
back would be.” 

Citing California’s Proposition 13 
as an example, Crenshaw said Cali- 
fornia legislator’s twice talked voters 
out of voting for the proposition. 

“They said they would have to cut 
schools, fire departments and police 
departments. After each election 
they raised taxes. The third time the 
voters said let them cut services and 


they passed the initiatives,” he said, 


“Since that time there have been no 
schools closed, nobody was fired in 


sota Stake. 

Political Science — 379R, Sec. 400 

has been mistitled. The correct title is 
“Political Violence and Terrorism.” 
_ Washington Seminar — Still accept- 
ing applications for Winter ’89. All ma- 
jors, Juniors and seniors with 3.0 GPA. 
Come to 747 SWKT. 

Croquet Tournament — Saturday 
from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. at Kiwanis Park. 
There will be croquet and shiskabobs. 
Winner of the tournament gets $20.00. 
Entry fee is $2.00. 

_Delta Phi Omega — Executive coun- 
cil interviews, 7 p.m. tonight. Essential 
meeting Wednesday at 8 p.m. at the 
Delta house. usters, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday at 6 a.m. Dues 
are due. 

Students for Human Rights — Dr. 
Robert Ford will speak on the human 
rights situation in Guatemala, Wednes- 
day at 7 p.m. in 1086 JKHB (room 
change). 

Prelaw Seminar — Thursday at 5:30 

.m. in 248 MARB, Judge David Sam, 

.S. District Court, Salt Lake City, will 
speak about his career as a judge. 


ears comes ‘calling’ with Pr 


Art courtesy 


The company, which will employ 800 to 1,600, 
plans to hire homemakers, college students and 
retirees to work at the center. 


‘adio host supports tax cuts 


tate government is out of control, says K-Talk’s Crenshaw 


state government, and the only cuts 
were some weekend overtime in a 
sheriff's department.” 

Crenshaw said every state which 
has passed a tax initiative has pros- 
pered. “You don’t hear about (the suc- 
cesses) because the media won’t allow 
you to hear it,” he said. 

A recent election in California de- 
feated modification to Proposition 13. 
“News media came from around the 
world to cover the results. The people 


OVO} 


Foreign Language Exams — For 
languages not taught on campus for 
credit will be given Oct. 29. Must regis- 
ter by Friday at 4:30 p.m. Register at 
3060 JKHB or call 378-3511. 

Paid Internships in the Retailing 
Field — Can lead you to top manage- 
ment positions with the best stores in 
the country. Learn more today at 11 
a.m. in 380 TNRB. 

Negotiating Employment Seminar 
— Learn how to gain the edge as you 
move into the work force, Thursday at 
1la.m. in 110 TNRB. 

Spanish Honor Society — Sigma 
Delta Pi, announces their first “Tertu- 
lia,” with Silvia Molina (visiting profes- 
sor from Mexico). Thursday at 7 p.m. in 
378 ELWC. 

Women in Management — Lucille 
Stoddard (UVCC VP, Academie Af- 
fairs) will be speaking at on Oct. 27 at 11 
a.m. in 170 TNRB. Topic is “Social Is- 
sues for Business Women.” 

Children of Abraham — Victor Lud- 
low will be speaking on the origin, pur- 

ose and importance of the Jewish High 

olidays Wednesday at 7:30 p.m. in 455 


MARB. = b 
By TRAVIS MCBETH 


Universe Staff Writer 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. announced 
at a press conference Friday that it 
will begin construction on a new Tele- 
catalog Center in Provo’s East Bay 
Business Center. 

The new facility will be part of a 
network of facilities across the nation 
that will handle telephone orders 
from catalog customers in most of the 
western states. 


national manager for Sears Telecata- 
log Center Network, the facility will 
employ around 800 people, up to 1600 
during peak periods. 

The Director of Economic Develop- 
ment for Provo, Gary Golightly said 
the center will bring many jobs to the 


ae community, several of which will be in 


managerial and supervisory posi- 
tions. 

According to Golightly, Provo was 
chosen over several other sites 
throughout the nation because of the 
diversity of its workforce, its strate- 
gic location in relation to the rest of 
the western states and its close prox- 
imity to the campus of BYU. 

“We wanted to hire homemakers, 
college students and retirees,” said 
Rhor. 

“If we want to give old-fashioned 
service, we have to hire people who 
understand it.” 

Rhor said the program will include 
toll-free calling, extended operating 
hours, personalized customer service 
and a new computerized ordering sys- 
tem. 

Sears representatives are opti- 


,.mistic that the facility will open'prior - 


defeated ‘the changes; but the front to the-designated date, 
page stories in Utah talked about a 


speech given on how Proposition 13 
has hurt California. The speech was 
used by local politicians to make a 
smoke screen in Utah to block the 
success of Proposition 13.” 

He said people in power don’t want 
people to know what the truth is 
about the tax initiatives. “I have 
never seen so much state money, 
time, people and facilities used to 
fight the initiatives. Government is 
out of control.” 

Backing Cook’s gubernatorial at- 
tempt, Crenshaw said Cook, who is a 
Harvard MBA graduate, made his 
living as a budget analyst advising 
companies on how they could save 
millions of dollars making cuts in their 
budget. “That’s his living. At first he 
(Cook) refused to endorse the initia- 
tives until he could analyze and find 
where the savings could be found,” 
said Crenshaw. “We need a budget 
analyst in the governor’s seat.” 


Special Delivery 


Free Pregnancy Tests Tuesday 2-4 p.m. 


Medart Women’s Center 
Provides: 

@ Rx for PMS, Menopause 

® Hospital Delivery & Surgery 
® Cancer Screening 

@ Premarital Exams 


® High Risk Pregnancy 
® OB & Gyn Surgery 
@ Infertility 


Save up to 50% on your delivery 


(applies to facilities only) 


| 1275 North University Avenue #21 373-4649 


Sears plans to begin business 
March 21, and to start hiring on Feb. 
20, 1989. ° 
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Birch Society hosts rural issues speech : 


By DEE MOODY 
Universe Staff Writer 


The local chapter of the John Birch 


Society is sponsoring a speech on 
farmers, food and the future tonight 
at 7:30 in Provo’s Excelsior Hotel. 

John Vanarsdall, a real esate bro- 
ker from North Platte River Valley, 
Neb., who specializes in farm and 
ranch property, will speak on the is- 
sue of consumers paying higher prices 
while farmers are earning less. 


According to Eugene Flaker, pub- 
licity chairman for the local John 
Birch Society chapter, the JBS was 
started 25 years ago by. Robert 
Welch. 


Welch was a businessman who felt 


it was important to educate people on 
the problems facing the country. 


Flaker said, “Basically we are do- - 


ing the same things we did 25 years 


ago, which is educating people 
through meetings, literature and 
speakers.” 
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If you're seeking a successful future with a leading 
electronics company, Nippon Motorola Ltd. headquartered 
in Tokyo, Japan is offering you a world of opportunity. 

As an industry leader in information systems, communi- 
cations and semiconductor technologies, we have a variety 
of openings immediately available for technical and non- 
technical graduates. Working in our Tokyo, Sendai or Aizu 
Wakamatsu facilities, you'll have the chance to advance your 
career with one of Japan’s most accomplished and respected 
American high-tech companies. Summer internships are also 


available in Japan and the US. 


Career-minded individuals with Japanese speaking and 
writing fluency and a desire to live and work in Japan 


are encouraged to find out more about openings in the 


areas of: 


DESIGN — Systems Design Engineer - RF Design Engineer - 


Circuit Design Engineer - Hardware/Software Development 


Engineer 


MANUFACTURING — Assembly Engineer - Final Test 
Engineer - Quality Control Engineer - Production Control 


Engineer 


WAFER PROCESSING — Process Engineer - Device Engineer 
FACILITIES — Equipment Engineer - Facilities Engineer - 


Safety Engineer 


MIS — Programmer Analyst - Systems Analyst 


ACCOUNTING and FINANCE — Financial Analyst - Cost 


Accounting - Property Accounting 


SUPPORT — Material Traffic - Shipping/Receiving - 
Production Scheduling - Personnel 


SUMMER INTERNSHIP PROGRAM — Accounting/Finance - 


For more information, see us on campus. 


We'll be here 
November 1 


If unable to atténd, see your Placement Office 


or International Student Office. Or write to: 


Chikara Okabe, Nippon Motorola Ltd.. 725 S. 
Madison, Tempe, AZ 85281. Or call us collect 


at (602) 994-6394. Equal Opportunity/Affirm- 


MIS - Design Engineering - Manufacturing 


ative Action Employer. 
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PREGNANCY 


Adolescent Birth Rate in Utah 
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has already had at least one child 
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Source: Governor's Task Force Years of Age 
on Teen Pregnanc 
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Continued from page 1 
she does not want to see him again. 

“IT hate him for it. He laughed at 
how sick I was. I wish he could see 
what I had been going thr ough. I wish 
he could go through it,” she said. 

Jane’s mother said if she could do it 
again, she would not let Jane date 
before she was 16 years old, she 
would only let her go to school func- 
tions and she would not let her go in 
cars. 

“I think the problem is higher in 
small towns. Around here kids have 
nothing to do,” said Jane’s mother. 

“They have a fascination with cars 
and all they do is drive around and get 
into trouble. I think the schools need 
to hold more functions and there 
should be more activities for students 
to help keep them out of trouble.” 

The report included a survey of 839 


ze patients celebrate : 


Implants help 


LAWSON 
Universe Staff Writer 


Twenty-two deaf individuals who have received coch- 
lear implants from the University of Utah Medical Center 
gathered in Salt Lake City Friday to “celebrate between 
being a patient and a person.” 

. Dr. James L. Parkin, the chairman of the Division of 
Otolaryngology and chief surgeon on the cochlear implant 
pret) said more than 150 people worldwide have bene- 
ited from the new device known as the artificial inner ear. 
Parkin said the device is be- 


ing used only for people who “Some days it is almost an over- 


once had hearing and then 


lost it. He said they are the whelming experience.’ 
— Dellavene Stevens “2s 


only ones who can compare 
the sound being received to 
the sounds they once knew. 

“Over the many years, 
patients have approached 
me following surgery with questions about their im- 
plants,” said Parkin. “They are curious about everything 
from the surgical technique itself to the technology behind 
the sound processing units they are using. This workshop 
has been a perfect forum for us to answer those questions 
as well as to introduce patients to some home rehabilita- 
tion techniques we’ve developed,” he said. 

Parkin said the most important purpose for gathering 
the implant patients together is “so they can compare 
notes and share techniques to help each other.” 

Scott Shepherd, 36, of Layton, had been deaf seven 
years before he became the first patient to receive the ear 
implant in 1984, when it was officially approved by the 
Food and Drug Administration. “This is a remarkable 
device,” said Shepherd. 

Dellavene Stevens, 54, of Payson, received an implant 
less than one year ago. She said she could actually hear 
the butter melt in a pan and hear her grandchild’s voice as 


Arthritis courses 
slated at hospital 


By JOHN K. VANCE 
Universe Staff Writer 


The vice presidential candidate for 


the deaf hear 


he spoke to her. “Some days it is almost an overwhelming 
experience,” said Stevens. 

Bobby Hise, a preacher from Borger, Texas, said “My 
personal perception of voices are just a tiny bit off from 
what I remember hearing but environmental sounds are 
100 percent exactly like I remember them.” Hise also said 
he was grateful just to hear the simple sounds of “blenders . 
blending” and “toilets flushing.” 

I am here today because I am celebrating the difference 
between being a patient and a person,” he said. “Hearing, 
auditory stimulation and all the sounds around me have 
made me a person again.” 

The 


' sexual activity. 


students in grades 10 through 12 at 19 
Utah high schools, and the panel 
found that of the teens surveyed, 
those who begin sexual activity at a 
younger age are less likely to use con- 
traceptives. 

At the same time, 33 percent of the 
students surveyed reported having 
had sexual intercourse. 

“Sexually active teens of both sexes 
who are impulsive or oriented to risk- 
taking tend to be poor users of contra- 
ceptives, as do boys who are socially 
irresponsible, and girls who are inter- 
personally passive or have difficulty 
planning ahead,” the report said. 

However, the task force also found 
that Utah’s teen pregnancy rate is 30 
percent lower than the overall na- 
tional averages and 20 percent below 
that for white teen-agers nationally. 
The state also has the nation’s lowest 
abortion rate, approximately one- 
third the national average. 

According to the report, teens who 
lived with both parents and who had 
three or more siblings were less likely 
to be sexually active (15 percent ver- 
sus 12 percent); while lower academic 
grades, higher grade levels, dating 
and attending church less than once a 
week all are factors indicating high 


The task force also recommended 
the state incorporate a kindergarten 
through 12th grade curriculum on 
family life and human development 
into the core curriculum require- 
ments of the state board of education. 
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Utah-designed 
cochlear implant marketed 
under the name “Ineraid” & 
developed by re- 


searchers at the Univer- § 


implant recipient sity of Utah and was ini- § 
tially approved nearly 20 ‘ 


years ago. 


Parkin said the artificial ear consists of a permanently 
implanted set of six tiny electrodes that are placed in the @ 
cochlear (the hearing portion of the ear). All the informa- 
tion then goes through an electrical bundle of wires andis & 
connected to a pedestal or button which is attached to the # 


skull behind the ear. 
An electrical cord attaches the pedestal to a 13-ounce, 


radio-sized pack (the sound processor) worn on the pa- 


tient’s belt. The sound processor contains a microphone 


and miniaturized electronic equipment picking up electri- 
cally coded frequency sounds which stimulate the hearing § 


nerves. 


Parkin said the $20,000 surgical procedure of implant- B 
ing the Ineraid ear takes two to three hours. He said the 
patient is released the same day or may be required to —& 
spend one night in the hospital. Parkin said the patient # 
must be at least 18 years old and have once been able to C 


hear. 


Socialist candidate speaks out | 


By DEE MOODY 
Universe Staff Writer 


crash passing its one year anniver- 
sary, signs of a coming world depres- 
sion and the decline of the U.S. em- 
pire continue to mount. 


~ Free seminars on arthritis are be- 
ing offered tonight and Wednesday 
night at Orem Community Hospital. 

Two lectures will be held each 
evening, at 7 and 8 respectively. 
Scheduled lecturers tonight are Dr. 
Richard A. Call, rheumatologist, and 
Seott Rhien, L.C.S.W.; Dr. Jeffrey 
L. Mathews, rheumatologist, and 
Steve Gatherum, physical therapist 
are scheduled to speak Wednesday. 

Some of the early warning signs of 
arthritis include swelling in one or 
more joints, morning stiffness and 
pain in joints that last longer than 
three or four weeks. 

“There is no cure for arthritis, but 
there are ways to medicate it and live 
with the pain,” said Scott Rhien, di- 
rector of the Arthritic Treatment 
Center at Orem Community Hospi- 
tal. 

Orem Community Hospital offers 
two: seminars a year, usually in the 
wintertime. “We like to do them in 
the wintertime because that is when 
arthritis tends to show up,” said 
Daron Cowley, public relations coor- 
dinator at Orem Community Hospi- 
tal. 
Tours of the Arthritis Treatment 
Center will be available following the 
lectures. For additional information 
about the lectures call 224-4080 ext. 
174, 


Book Now 
for Holiday 
Travel. 


Dallas 


$238" 
Orlando 


$338" 
Minneapolis 

$198" 
Los Angeles 


$218" 


the Socialist Workers Party said Sun- 
day in Salt Lake City that the future 
of humanity depends on the working 
class and not the rich and ruling class. 

Kathleen Mickells, a former coal 
miner from West Virginia, is running 
with Socialist presidential candidate 
James Mac Warren. Mickells is a for- 
mer member of the Mine Workers 
Union. 

Mickells said with the stock market 


“Tt is ip to us; the working class, to- i 


fight against capitalism and save the 
world from a horrible depression,” 
said Mickells. 

Mickells said the party has three 
proposals to fight the collapse of the 
capitalist economy. “We all need to 
join the fight to cancel the third world 
debt, defend and extend affirmative 


action, and fight for a 30-hour work /@ 


week with no cut in pay,” she said. 


Deer Hunters’ Widows 


Factory Sale! 


October 19-22 


Wednesday thru Saturday 
Open: 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


All Mini World dresses 40% to 60% off. 
Fabrics $1.59 to $2.59 per yard. 


Sale to be held at all stores and 
factory sale area (Connco Plaza). 


1700 N. State, Provo 
(Connco Plaza) 
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Free Community Lecture Series 


Is someone you love binging and purging, starving, } iq 
eating compulsively or abusing laxatives? If the answer j q | 
is yes to any of the above, then they are caught in the self- | 
destructive cycle of an eating disorder. 

Utah Valley Regional Medical Center is sponsoring a § | 
free lecture series on eating disorders led by Dr. Harold {@; 
A. Frost and Dr. Michael E. Barrett. The lectures will be 
held in the UVRMC Clark Auditorium (south side of 
hospital). For more information call 375-7796. 


October 18 & 25, 6 p.m. 


UTAH VALLEY 


REGIONAL MEDICAL CENTER 


Department of Behavioral Medicine 


An Intermountain Health Care Facility 
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OUR ELEGANT PASE 


November 4, 1988 


8:30 — 1:00 p.m. 


Nine Locations 


Ballroom — $10.00 
“Our Elegant Past” 
Semi-Formal 


Bridal Veil Falls — $16.00 
“An Evening of Elegance 
8:30 — 12:00 a.m. 
Semi-Formal 


‘Cougar Eats — $10.00 
“Rockin atthe Hop” 
Casual 


East Bay Golf Club — $14.00 
“Somewhere in Time” 
Semi-Formal 


Excelsior Hotel — $16.00 
“A Night In Central Park” 
Semi-Formal 


Harmon Building — $10.00 
“The Way We Were” 
Semi-Formal 


Memorial Lounge — $10.00 
“City Lights” 
semi-Formal 


Springville Art Museum — $14.00 | Ri 
“A Flair for Romance” 
semi-Formal 


Timp Lodge — $16.00 
Casual 


Tickets on sale Wednesday, October 19 at 5:00p.m. 
Wi dibs idk fab — BB: l. D. card beer 


